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Thursday, June 30.—About four in 
the morning we passed the Mull of 
Cantyre, without experiencing any in- 
convenience from the rapidity of its 
tide, being favoured with a moderate 
breeze; and stood away on a long 
stretch to the coast of Ireland. At 
seven we were about three miles dis- 
tant between the Red Bay and the 
Fairhead, in the county of Antrim, 
and had a full view of the coast, stretch- 
ing, with various headlands, far to 
the southward. The country seemed 
hilly, but not barren; the rocky parts 
and summits of the hills only being 
uncultivated. The Fairhead appeared 
extremely boid; the summit lofty, 
craggy, and perpendicular, for about 
half its height, and then shelving 
abruptly to the sea. The island of 
Rathlen extended to the northward, 
with an exact similarity of form on the 
eastern end. 

Having approached near the coast, 
we tacked, and stood away for the 
sound of Jura. About noon, we were 
abreast of a bold rocky headland, the 
southern extremity of Isla, forming one 
side of the deep bay of Loch Indaal. 
The mistiness of the day, however, 
prevented our seeing much of the 
island, though we were delayed by 
calms near its eastern coast for the 
greater part of the day. 

Jura, from the same cause, was 
totally invisible: the clouds seemed to 
rest on the surface of the ocean, and 
excluded every view of the island; 
though sometimes, from dark gloomy 
parts, they gave indication of the 
Highlands which they concealed. 

As we could not venture on any har- 
bour on this coast, from the lightness 
of the wind, and the strength of the 
tide, we stood away, during the night, 
up the sound of Jura. : 

Friday, July 1,—In the morning, we 
were able to discern some of the lower 
parts of the island, but the more moun- 

No. 5.—Vot, I. 





tainous parts were still enveloped in 
mists. The appearance of the land, as 
well as that of the opposite coast of 
Kapdale, a district of Argyleshire, was 
low, rocky, and barren; some small 
rugged islands were all that we could 
observe to the southward ; but on the 
north, a confused group of fantastic 
rocks occupied the foreground, and 
the distance was terminated by the 
blue mountains of Mull. 

At eight, we reached Loch Crinan, 
where we came to an anchor. 

After breakfast we went on shore, to 
see the western extremity of the canal, 
which commences at Loch Gilp ; little, 
however, was yet done, and its in- 
tended course only was pointed out 
to us. 

The appearance of the loch is ex- 
tremely wild; the hills that environ 
it are rugged in the highest degree, 
though small patches of vegetation 
have crept in between each sterile 
knoll; but the rocky and barren islands 
which lie off its entrance, and the fre- 
quent craggy lumps that rise in every 
direction, give it the appearance of a 
country destroyed by some violent 
convulsion of nature. 

On the northern side, on the edge 
of an abrupt cliff, stands the ancient 
castle, or rather fortified house, of 
Duntroon, late in possession of Mr. 
Campbell, but now in that of Mr. 
Malcolm, who lately purchased the 
estate. About 1500 acres of this is a 
moss, which this gentleman has now 
begun to improve, with every proba- 
bility of all the success which such 
undertakings deserve. 

The application of property in works 
of such public utility, is certainly de- 
serving of the highest praise; and it is 
a pleasing consideration, to see this 
improving system spreading on every 
side, rescuing immense tracts from 
useless barrenness, and diffusing fer- 
tility and plenty, where pining want 
and wretchedness only prevailed. 

There is a great degree of similarity 
in the hills about this place; a kind of 
rocky ag run directly across, at short 
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distances from each other, forming 
small hollows between them, which, 
by this natural high fence, are well 
guarded from the bleak sea-breezes, 
and appear very fertile. This unifor- 
mity prevails on each side the loch, as 
well on the lower as the higher emi- 
nences, and seems quite peculiar to 
the place. 

Saturday, 2d.—The morning was ex- 
tremely wet and lowring, but it cleared 
up towards the afternoon, and at four 
we weighed anchor, and beat to the 
northward against a head-wind. Part 
of the highlands of Jura was now visi- 
ble ; but the Paps, as they are termed, 
were still covered with a heavy stratum 
of clouds. 

We passed the entrance of the dan- 
gerous gulf of Coryvrekan, lying be- 
tween the northern end of Jura, and 
the high rocky island of Scarba; as 
much the terror of the neighbouring 
navigators of the seas, as Charybdis 
was of old; and the description which 
Homer has given of the one, might, 
with little variation, suit the other. 

Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 

And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms : 

When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves, 

The rough rock roars; tumultuous boil the waves : 

They toss—they foam—a wild confusion raise, 

Like waters bubbling o’er the fiery blaze: 

Eternal mists obscure the aerial plain, 

And high above the rock she spouts the main ! 

When in her guilfs the rushing sea subsides, 

She drains the ocean with the refluent tides; 

The rock rebellows with a thund’ring sound— 

Deep, wondrous deep, below, appears the ground. 
Pope’s Odyssey. 

But the dangers of Coryvrekan need 
not the amplification of poetry to ren- 
der them more terrible than they really 
are. The agitation of the waters in 
the tide of flood, which here sets out- 
wards, and which, in great storms, 
runs at the rate of fifteen miles in an 
hour, when meeting with the heavy 
swell of the Western Ocean, is dread- 
ful ; and the whirlpools are tremendous. 
Their roaring, it is asserted, may be 
heard at an inconceivable distance ; 
and the ordinary current runs with 
such rapidity, that it requires a very 
brisk gale to save a vessel, when it 
once gets within the sphere of its ac- 
tion. 

We heard divers tales of the jeo- 
pardy and terror of mariners, who had 
with great difficulty, from the attrac- 
tion of its vortices, escaped the dangers 
of being drawn within them. 

We saw it only in that time of the 
tide, when it was in its most quies- 





cent state; and however much we 
wished to behold some of its awful 
effects, yet the prudence of our cap- 
tain kept us ata wary distance. Some 
rocky islands lay off the entrance, of 
the most rugged and dreary appear- 
ance, shattered by the tempestuous 
seas which roll through this dreadful 
gulf. The sides are abrupt and rocky, 
and scem to deny all shelter to the un- 
fortunate mariner, whose vessel should 
be swallowed in the vortex. 

At nine we reached black Mullbay, 
in the small island of Loing. 

Sunday, 3d.—In the morning we went 
ashore on the island, which, though 
uneven, does not rise to any consider- 
able degree of elevation; it seemed 
well covered, and displayed some 
corn-fields, in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. 

Froni hence we had a fine view of 
the sound, scattered over with innu- 
merable small rocky islands of the 
most rugged and fantastic shapes. 
Behind these, the bold cliffs of Mull 
formed a grand back-ground, deli- 
cately coloured by the intervening air; 
and these again were surmounted by 
the high hills in the interior of that 
island. The sea appeared finely tint- 
ed ; in some parts, stretching in gleams 
of thé most lively green, in others, 
indicating the vicinity of shoals and 
rocky ground, and again catching, in 
detached parts, the purple reflection of 
the surrounding cliffs. 

From the higher grounds we had a 
distant prospect of Colonsa and 
Oransa, just peeping over a low point 
in Scarba. The latter island appear- 
ed like an immense hillock, wild, rug- 
ged, and barren. 

In the afternoon, we visited the 
remains of a Danish fort on the eastern 
side of the island. It was built with 
dry stones, and is of an oval figure, 
measuring about 14 yards by 24 in the 
clear. The situation is one of the 
highest, and commands a full view of 
all the coasts, except the northern. 
On the side where the approach is less 
difficult, there appears the remains of 
a double ditch, or entrenchment. 

These forts were very numerous: 
from this station, the situations of two 
more on the opposite main land were 
pointed out to us. Whether they were 
erected by the Danes, whose name 
they bear, or by the inhabitants of the 
islands, to check their frequent in- 
roads, and form a temporary place of 
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security in the moment of alarm, is 
uncertain; their forms are generally 
similar, inclining to the oval, and 
their situations best adapted for de- 
fensive operations. We afterwards 
visited the remains of a church, but it 
had nothing remarkable about it: one 
grave-stone has a large claymore (the 
emblem of a chieftain) engraven upon 
it, and is said to be the burial-place of 
one of the M‘Leans, of the neighbour- 
ing island of Shuna. The others were 
merely plain flags, which served to 
point out where 
“ Each in his narrow cell, for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers o. the hamlet sleep.” 

This island, like most of the Hebrides, 
is destitute of wood, though traces of 
its having borne oak-trees of consider- 
able magnitude were frequently dis- 
cernible; and, consequently, its pre- 
sent open state does not arise from any 
local incapacity, but merely from the 
inattention of the inhabitants to the 
profitable, as well as necessary, busi- 
ness of planting, and from their too 
great aptitude to be discouraged by 
imperfect attempts. 

In the formation of a large planta- 
tion, great care is necessary to guard 
the young trees as much as possible 
from the bleak sea-breezes, which, in 
these unsheltered islands, blow with 
great severity. To effect this, it is 
requisite to circumscribe its limits, by 
a broad margin of such trees as are 
rapid in their growth; and it would be 
still better to do this a year or more 
previous to the intended plantation. 

Thus the inner plants, from being 
sheltered while young and tender, will, 
as they increase, mutually protect each 
other, and at length attain a degree of 
luxuriance equal to those of a milder 
climate. This is evident in several 
parts of the Highlands of Scotland ; 
the ancient forests yet remaining, and 
the modern ones, formed by the atten- 
tion of the dukes of Argyle and other 
noblemen, are proofs sufficient. Nor 
can it be urged as an excuse for not 
planting, that it occupies too much 
land; since some trees, and particu- 
larly the Scoteh fir, will grow in places 
that are totally useless for every other 
kind of vegetation: and the rocks 
about Dunkeld, are at once a monu- 
ment of the effects of persevering in- 
dustry, and a general reproach to the 
proprietors of the present barren 
islands, and uncultivated mountains of 





the Highlands. 


Monday, 4th.—At eight in the morn- 
ing we set sail, with a very faint breeze, 
but the tide of flood carried us for- 
ward ata very considerable rate. Pass- 
ing the end of Scarba, we obtained a 
distant view of Colonsa and Oran- 
sa, and the back of Jura, with one of 
the Paps, rising to a great degree of 
elevation. 

To the north-east, were seen the co- 
nical hills about Bun Awe; and far- 
ther to the northward, the towering 
height of Ben Murs, and the vast 
mountains about Fort William and the 
Linnhe Loch. Close on our right, was 
the small island of Eysdale, famous 
for its fine slate quarries; and to the 
left, the rugged cliffs of Mull. 

At noon, we entered the sound with 
a favourable breeze, which followed 
us as we passed round the point. On 
the left soon appeared Castle Dowart, 
situated upon an abrupt cliff. Its 
mouldering walls and buttresses fring- 
ed with ivy, formed a pleasing object, 
finely backed by the gloomy hills in the 
interior of the island. This castle was 
formerly the seat of M‘Lean, but is 
now garrisoned as a fortress. On the 
right, are the bold craggy shores of 
Morvern, the country of the celebrated 
Fingal. 

After passing the small remains of 
the castle of Ardlornish, (formerly a 
seat of the Earls of Ross) which stands 
on a small headland, jutting out from 
the coast of Morvern, the sides of the 
sound become tame and uninteresting, 
rising with a gradual and uniform 
slope on either hand. At times, in- 
deed, the smoke of the kelp-fires 
yielded a pleasing variety, breaking 
the formality of the nearer outlines, 
and lightly diffusing itself over the dis- 
tant parts of the strait. 

As we proceed, however, it im- 
proves on the side of Mull, the emi- 
nences swell into greater grandeur, 
and the contour becomes more broken 
and diversified: but still we vainly 
look for the beauties of vegetation ; 
no woods either wave on the summit of 
the bold headland, or adorn the side of 
the sweeping vale: heath, small patches 
of pasture, and naked rock, form the 
only varieties of the surface, and 
spread their monotonous tints on every 
side. 

This sound bas doubtless heretofore 
been a place of great importance, since 
it formed a grand inlet to the Danes 
and Norwegians to the interior coasts 
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of the Highlands; and, most probably, 
has frequently witnessed the generous 
struggles of freedom with rapine and 
ambition. In the short run of 18 
miles, we counted five castles or forti- 
fied houses, though these we may per- 
haps consider of more modern con- 
struction than the times to which we 
have above alluded. 

In the afternoon we arrived at Tober 
Morey, in Mull, the best harbour in 
the sound. The present town was 
erected by the society instituted for 
the improvement of the Highlands ; it 
is not yet completed, but some public 
buildings andseveral houses are erect- 
ed, on a plan, plain, neat, and uni- 
form ; iol along the front, an exten- 
sive quay or wharf has been formed, at 
a considerable expense. The ground 
rises extremely from the front range 
of houses, and the remainder of the 
town is situaied on a considerable emi- 
nence, which overlooks the harbour 
and sound. 

At this place, another ship belong- 
ing to the Spanish armada was burnt, 
but whether by accident or design is 
uncertain. 

(To be continued.) 
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ANECDOTE. 

In vol. Ist of the Spectator, No. 41, 
there isa letter beginning with “‘ Déar 
Betty,” which found its way into that 
publication, under the following cir- 
cumstances : 

The real author of this letter was 
James Hirst, who, in 1711, lived asa 
servant with the Hon. Edward Wort- 
ley. The epistle was intended for a 
person with whom he was passionately 
in leve ; but, unfortunately, instead of 
falling into the hands of his mistress, 
it reached the Spectator in the follow- 
ing manner. 

It happencd one day, while James 
was delivering a parcel of letters to his 
master, that, through mistake, he gave 
his own, which was intended for “ dear 
Betty ;” and, without adverting to the 
fact, kept back one of his master’s in 
its stead. On making a discovery of 
this mortifying blunder, he hurried 
back to his master, delivered up the 
letter he had detained, and solicited 
the return of that which was designed 
for the inspection of other eyes. James, 
however, had the misfortune to learn, 
that this ill-fated epistle -had been 
among the first which had arrested his 
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master’s attention ; and that it had so 
operated upon his curiosity, as to in- 
duce him to open it, and read the 
love-told story of the amorous footman. 
It was in vain that James pleaded to 
have it-restored. ‘‘ No, no,” said Mr. 
Wortley, “‘ you shall be a great man, 
James, and this letter shall be publish- 
ed in the Spectator.” It was accord- 
ingly shortly afterwards communicated 
to Sir Richard Steele, and printed as 
it had been actually written. But al- 
though James was unfortunate in his 
letter, he was not finally unsuccessful 
in his attention to the person to whom 
it was addressed. He soon found 
means to remove that cruelty of which 
he complains in this epistle; but be- 
fore their wishes were completed, the 
death of Betty put a period to their 
mutual prospects of felicity. 


rr 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 

DEAR SIR, 


WHEw the Cube Root of a number is 
to be extracted to many places of 
figures, the common rule is always 
found very prolix and tiresome; on 
this account, several approximating 
rules have been devised by eminent 
mathematicians, to abridge the labour 
attendant on the common process: the 
best of these is the one recommended 
by Dr. Hatton, and used in his “‘ Course 
of Mathematics,” and other works. 

About ten years ago, I discovered a 
very useful improvement of the com- 
mon rule, which was published in the 
Imperial Encyclopedia, and which 
several persons, who had been accus- 
tomed to the old rule, have employed 
with much satisfaction, finding that the 
operations were performed by it with 
much greater facility than by the usual 
method. On considering the subject 
lately, it appeared to me that the pro- 
cess might be still further simplified ; 
and this probably will be manifest to 
others in the application of the follow- 
ing rule, which is doubtless by far the 
easiest yet published, being much bet- 
ter adapted to practice, even than that 
already mentioned by approximation. 

If you judge that this lucubration 
will be acceptable to your numerous 
readers, I shall be pleased to see it 
inserted in the pages of the Imperial 
Magazine. ; 

THos, EXLey. 
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A new, easy, and very concise Rule, for 
extracting the Cube Root of Numbers. 
1. Make a point over the place of 
units, and over every third figure from 
it, to divide the number into periods ; 
find the nearest less cube to the first 
period, which subtract from it, plac- 
ing the root in the quotient ; and bring 
down the next period fora dividend. 

2. Put down three times the quotient 
figure for a reserved number, which 
multiply by the quotient figure, for a 
trial divisor, and find how often it is 
contained in the dividend ; neglecting 
units and tens, for the next quotient 
figure, which annex to the reserved 
number, and multiply the result by it, 
placing the product under the trial 
divisor, two figures farther to the right, 
and add for the érue divisor, which mul- 
tiply by the quotient figure, and sub- 
tract, as in division; bring down the 
next period, and try as before, by the 
last divisor, for the next figure of the 
root. 

3. Over the product of the reserved 
number, place the square of the an- 
nexed figure; also to the reserved 





number, with its annexed figure, add 
double that annexed figure for a new 
reserved number, to which annex the 
new quotient figure; multiply and set 
down as before, and add the product 
to the two lines over it, together with 
the above-mentioned square, for the 
next true divisor :—repeat the opera- 
tions as far as necessary according to 
the foregoing directions, bringing down 
periods of ciphers for decimals where 
requisite. 

Note.—When the divisor is not con- 
tained once in the dividend, a cipher 
is annexed to the reserved number, 
two to the divisor, and a period of 
three figures or ciphers to the remain- 
der or dividend ; also, in trying for the 
quotient figure, some allowance is to 
be made for the increase of the trial 
divisor, to form that of the true one, 
as in the common rule. This is espe- 
cially to be noticed in trying for the 
second and third figures, since in these 
the proportionate increase is greatest ; 
thus, third divisor is to be con- 
sidered as something more than the 
second, with the line above it added. 


ExamMpLe 1. Let it be required to extract the Cube Root of 122615327232, 


Reserved No. 


129X9 
Double annexed figure 18 


1476X6 
12 


14888 X 8 


The different parts of the operation 
in this example will be easily under- 
stood, by comparing them with the 
rule. The superposited square num- 
bers have a mark over them, to shew 
they do not belong to the divisors after 
which they are placed. 

When the cube root of a number is 
required to many places of decimals, 
having formed half of them, the rest 
may be obtained by the rule of con- 
tracted division of decimals. Thus, 
in example 2d, having found the first 
ten figures of the root, try for the next 
figure, which here is 8; put down in 
its proper place the last figure of the 
product of this quotient figure, and 
the reserved number, (which here is 
3,) and add it an¢ the two lines above 











122615327232(4968 
4881 64 
1161. 58615 
596136 53649 

8856 4966327 
729156 4374936 

119104 591391232 
73923904 691391232 


it, fromthe place under which it 
stands, for the divisor; and from the 
remainder cut off one figure less than 
those omitted in the old divisor, and 
work by the method of contracted 
division. , 

The figures employed in the follow- 
ing example, are about 480, and are 
all that are necessary to be put down 
in the whole work, which gives the 
answer true to the last — The 
rule by approximation, ly no- 
ticed, is the best of those which have 
come into general use; but even this 
rule, in order to obtain the answer 
true, to the same extent as in our ex- 
ample, will require nearly 2000 figures, 
or at least four times as many as are 
here introduced. 
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Ex. 2. Let it be required to extract the Cube Root of 2, true to 20 places of 


32X 2 
4 
365 X5 
10 


3759 X 9 
18 


37779 X 9 
18 


377972 X 2 
4 


3779761 x1 
2 
377976304 X 4 
8 


ee 


3779763129 X 9 


figures, 


304 


64__ 
36425 
1825 __ 
4502581 
33831__ 
472133181 
340011. 
47586431104 


755944 __ 
4762119624401 


3779761 
47621989989610016 


1511905216 
47622029299 135216 


34/017868161 
4762203115)121912961 











3 
4762203152 


2.000( 1.2599210498948731647 
1 


46875000 
42491979 


4383021000 
4282778799 
100242201000 
95242392488 
4999808512000 
4762198998961 


237609513039000000 
190488117196540864 


47121395842459136000 
42859828036097216649 


42615678063 61919351 
4518052846 
232070006 
41581880 
3484255 
150713 
7847 
3085 
228 
37 














4 
If one figure more than the half of those required in the root be found by 
the rule, the increase or addition to the last divisor will be unnecessary, as in 
the following example.— : 


Ex. 3.- Let it be required to extract the Cube Root of 22, true to 10 places 


of figures. 
1264 
68 X 8 544 
16 17440004 
8402 X 2 16804 
4 2353680400 
840603 X 3 2521809 
2355, 38641809 


22,000(2.802039330 
5 


14000 
13952 
48000000 
47073608 
926392000000 
706615925427 


21977,6074573 
778 





71 


0 
These examples will be sufficient to elucidate the Rule, and to shew its 


advantages. 
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The truth of the Rule may be easily 
shewn by the resolution of a binomial 
cube, from which it will appear, that as 
the work proceeds, the greatest even 
cube is always taken from the periods 
of the given number as far as the work 
has been extended. 

Thus, if two figures of the root be 
found, let the value of the first be de- 
noted by 10 a, and that of the second 
by 6, then it will appear that a’ is taken 
from the first period, according to the 
first article of the rule; or, which 
amounts to the same, 10° a*is taken 
from the two first periods. Again, the 
trial divisor (units and tens being sup- 
plied) is 3.10?a?, and the product 
arising from the reserved number is 
(3.104 + 6b) X 6=3.10 ab-+ 8; which 
being added to the trial divisor, as the 
rule directs, becomes 3.10? a?-++ 3.10 
ab+-&?; and this, multiplied by 3, 
gives 3.10? a? b-+-3.10ab? + b°, which, 
according to the rule, is taken from 
the remaining part of the two first pe- 
riods; hence, in the whole has been 
subtracted, 10° a? -+- 3.10° a 6 + 3.10 
ab? +- 6°, or the cube of 10a +5, that 
is, the cube of the two first figures of 
the root: and this is the greatest cube 
contained in the two periods 5, being 
taken the greatest number the opera- 
tion will allow. Now, suppose another 
figure found; then to the former re- 
served number, with its annexed 
figure, viz. 3.10 a+b, 26 is added, 
making 3.10a-+ 6 for a new feserved 
number, which is three times the two 
first figures of the root; also having 
added according to the rule, as part 
of the next divisor, the former divisor, 
3.10? a? + 3.10 ab -+ 0? , the former pro- 
duct by the reserved number, 3.10 ab-++ 
b? , and also 62, we have 3.107a?-+- 6.10 
ab + 3 b?, or 3.10 a+b X lW a+b, 
which is the new reserved number, mul- 
tiplied by the two first figures of the 
root. Hence the new reserved num- 
ber, and that part of the new divisor 
which corresponds with the former trial 
divisor, are found from the two first 
figures, as those were from the first 
figure of the root; and the subsequent 
procedure is as in the former case. 
Hence, in the result, the greatest even 
cube in the first three periods is taken 
from them: in advancing, there is only 
a repetition of the work, and the proof 
is the same ; and therefore the truth of 
the Rule is demonstrated. 


Bristol, June 8th, 1819. 








Buffier’s Singular Wager. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

Tuart there is a something in us which 
we call Liberty, or Free-will, is as 
certain, as that we possess an immate- 
rial principle which we call our Soul; 
and though there are persons who 
espouse a contrary opinion, according 
to whom, man is nothing but a curious 
machine, and of course no more ac- 
countable for his actions than a wind- 
mill; yet the conduct of these men 
is ever found to be at variance with 
the principles they profess: they are 
pleased or offended with the actions of 
others, and praise or blame them, just 
as those do who believe themselves 
and the rest of their species to be free 
agents. From this circumstance it is 
justly inferred, that a consciousness of 
our freedom is as deeply rooted in our 
nature, as the love of being itself; and 
if it be possible entirely to erase it, it 
can only be done by unnatural vio- 
lence. The arguments against the free- 
dom of human actions, are of the same 
complexion as the arguments of cer- 
tain philosophers, against the exist- 
ence of matter and motion, and should 
be treated in the same way; that is, 
opposed by an appeal to matter of fact. 
If we refer to our inward conscious- 
ness, we: shall find, that we are but 
little less certain that we are free, than 
that we think ; nor do I doubt, that if 
we could but fathom the bettom of 
their minds, who advocate the doc- 
trine of “ fixed fate,” we should find a 
latent, though to themselves unnoticed, 
consciousness that man is free; and 
which, in certain circumstances, would 
discover itself even to themselves. An 
actual expedient, something like the 
fol'owing, would probably verify the 
correctness of my views. 

“ You say that I am not free.” says 
Buflfier, addressing himself to a Neces- 
sitarian, “‘ and that it does not depend 
on the mere determination of my will 
and choice whether I shal move my 
hand or not. If that be the case, it 
must necessarily be decreed; that 
within a quarter of an hour hence, I 
either shall or shall not raise my hand 


thrice successively: I cannot, there- 
fore, alter this necessary determina- 
tion. This being supposed, in case I 
lay a wager on one side rather than 
the other, I can be a winner only on 
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one side; that is, either by laying that 
I shall raise my hand thrice, or that I 
shall not. If you seriously pretend 
that I am not free, you cannot reason- 
ably refuse the following offer. I will 
lay you a thousand guineas to one, 
that, with respect to moving my hand, 
I shall do quite the reverse of what you 
may contend for, and you shall take 
which side you please ; so that, if you 
lay that I shall raise my hand, I lay 
that I will not; and if you lay that I 
shall not, I lay a thousand guineas to 
one that I will raise it. Do you think 
the offer advantageous to you? Answer, 
Yes, or No. If you think it advan- 
tageous, why can you not accept 
the wager, without passing for a fool, 
or being such in reality? And if 
you do not consider it advantageous, 
whence can such an idea arise, unless 
from the necessary and invincible opi- 
nion you have of my being free ; and 
that it is in my power to make you lose 
such a wager, not only once, but a 
million of times, if you should have the 
folly to repeat it so often. This is an 
ar ent not derived from scholastics ; 
it is neither abstruse, subtle, nor far- 
fetched ; but it will therefore make a 
more irresistible and lively impression 
on the mind.” Pere Buflier’s Trea- 
tise on First Truths ; page 285. 

I am not a friend to gambling in any 
of its modes; but as the above is a very 
singular wager, I send it for your in- 
spection : if approved, its insertion will 
oblige yours, respectfully, " 
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HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 
(Continued from col. 345.) 

Astronomy of the Greeks—We must 
not expect to find any thing relative to 
Astronomy amonst the Greeks, of equal 
antiquity with what has been related 
of the Chaldeans and the Egyptians ; 
but the lively imagination of this peo- 
ple, in order to exalt themselves, led 
them to convert almost all their great 
men into astronomers. 

When the Egyptian and Phoenician 
colonies arrived in Greece, they car- 
ried with them into that country the 
arts and sciences of their native land. 
So early as the 13th and 14th centuries 
before the Christian zra, the position 
of the stars, with regard to the circles 
of the sphere, was established with 
great exactness ; a strong proof that the 
sphere described by Eudoxus was the 
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production of a more perfect system 
of Astronomy, and that the Greeks 
merely changed the names of the 
constellations, in honour of the adven- 
turous Argonauts. In this fabulous 
period of Grecian history, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the state of astrono- 
mical science, or even to name the 
individuals who contributed to its pro- 
gress. 

Hesiod and Homer, the most an- 
cient writers among the Greeks, and 
who, according to Sir Isaac Newton, 
lived 870 years before the Christian 
zera, both mention several of the con- 
stellations. Hesiod, in particular, 
directs the farmer to regulate the time 
of sowing and harvest, by the rising 
and setting of the Pleiades; and in- 
forms us that Areturus rose, in his 
time, as the Sun set, 60 days after the 
winter solstice. Homer informs us, 
that the Pleiades, Orion, and Arcturus 
were used in navigation. 

Thales, the Milesian, was one of the 
most ancient, as well as the most cele- 
brated, astronomers of Greece. He is 
supposed to have been the first who 
travelled into Egypt in search of know- 
ledge, and who brought from thence 
the first principles of that science, in 
which the Greeks afterwards made 
such surprising advances. 

We are told by Diogenes Laertius, 
that Thales determined the height of 
the pyramids, when in Egypt, by mea- 
suring the length of their shadows, 
when the Sun was 45 degrees in alti- 
tude, and when, of course, the lengths 
of the shadows of objects are equal 
to their perpendicular heights. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton, 
Thales lived about the 41st Olympiad, 
or 615 years before the Christian era. 
That the conjecture of Sir Isaac is 
nearly correct, may be inferred from 
the time of that famous eclipse, pre- 
dicted by Thales, which happened at 
the time the two armies, under Aly- 
attes, king of Lydia, and Cyaxares, the 
Mede, were engaged. This being 
regarded by each party as an evil 
omen, inclined both to make peace. 
Diogenes Laertius observes, that Thales 
was the first who taught in Greece, 
that the true length of the solar year is 
365 days; and Plutarch assures us, 
that he divided the earth into five zones 
by the polar circles, and tropics; that 
he was acquainted with, and described 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, and 
shewed that the equinoctial is cut at 
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right angles by the meridians, which 

ass through and intersect each other 
in the poles. Stanly says, that he 
held the Sun’s diameter to be one 
720th part of his annual orbit ; which, if 
true, is a degree of precision much to 
be admired, in the rude knowledge of 
these early times. He is also said, 
by some, to have observed the exact 
time of the solstices, and from thence 
to have deduced the true length of the 
solar year; to have observed eclipses 
of the Sun and Moon; and to have 
taught that the Moon had no light of 
her own, but that she borrowed it from 
the Sun. 

Anaximander, the disciple of Thales, 
followed his master, in the career of 
discovery ; and he seems to have been 
the first of the ancients, who ventured 
to explore the heavens with the eye of 
a philosopher. He is said to have in- 
vented or introduced the use of the 
gnomon into Greece ; to have observed 
the obliquity of the ecliptic; and to 
have taught that the Earth was the cen- 
tre of the universe, that it was spheri- 
cal, and that the Sun was not less than 
it. He is said to have made the first 
globe ; and to have set up a sun-dial 
at Lacedemon, which is the first we 
read of amongst the Greeks; the 
knowledge of which, together with that 
of the pole and gnomon, some think, 
was brought from Babylon by Phercy- 
des, who was contemporary with him. 
This Phereydes, together with Thales 
and many other ancient philosophers, 
held that water is the first principle of 
all natural bodies; and as this doc- 
trine cannot be derived from any very 
obvious principles, some are of opi- 
nion that it was traditional, and that it 
has some relation to the earth’s having 
been created originally in a fluid state. 
Anaximander died in the second year 
of the 58th Olympiad, or. the 547th 
year before Christ. 

Anaxagoras was the third in succes- 
sion from Thales in the Jonic school. 
He is said to have predicted the eclipse 
of the Sun, which, according to 7’hu- 
cydides, happened in the first year of 
the Peloponnesian war; and to have 
taught that the Moon was habitable, 
having plains, hills, and waters, as our 
Earth has. 

Contemporary with Anaxagoras, was 
Pythagoras, the Samian, whose sub- 
lime genius has scarcely been ever 
equalled: he was endowed with-those 
rare talents, which seldom adorn the 
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human mind. He rose above vulgar 
opinions and prejudices, and gave new 
light, not only to astronomy and the 
mathematics, but to every other branch 
of philosophy. He was instructed in 
the Greek learning in his youth, and 
afterwards travelled in Phoenicia and 
Egypt, being recommended to king 
Amasis by Polycrates, governor of 
Samos, and by that means was admit- 
ted to familiar conversation with the 
Priests, and, for many years, to a par- 
ticipation of Egyptian learning. 

Pythagoras taught that the universe 
was composed of four elements; that 
it was round, and had the Sun in the 
centre of this mundane system; that 
the Earth was round also, like a globe, 
had antipodes, and that the Moon was 
enlightened by the rays of the Sun. 
He was of opinion that the Stars were 
worlds, containing earth, air, and 
ether ; that the Moon was inhabited 
like our Earth; and that the Comets 
were a kind of wandering stars, which 
disappeared as they ascended towards 
the superior parts of their orbits, but 
appeared again at their return, after 
long iniervals of time. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Wholesome Advice. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Sir, Birmingham, 8th May, 1819. 
Wuite learned men, of different reli- 
gious persuasions, are employing their 
time and talents in controverting the 
opinions of those who differ from them, 
permit me to introduce into your Ma- 
gazine, the following extract from one 
of Bishop Gibson’s Pastoral Letters, 
which, in the plainest and most satis- 
factory manner, shews what are the 
true terms and conditions of the Gos- 
pel covenant. 

CHRISTIANUS. 


“ But if, after God has made so full 
and clear a revelation, in what way 
and upon what terms he will save us, 
men will resolve to be their own guides, 
and refuse to be saved in the way 
which he has appointed, this is at their 
own peril. If some will affirm, that 
trusting in Christ is their whole duty, 
and so will excuse themselves from 
the observation of the moral law; and 
others will affirm, that the observation 
of the moral law is sufficient, and so 
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will forego the benefit of Christ's re- 
demption: if some will contend that 
Christ has done all, and others that he 
has done nothing; to both these it is 
sufficient to say, that they are very 
vain and presumptuous, in setting up 
the opinions and imaginations of weak 
and fallible men, against the infallible 
testimony of persons sent and inspired 
by God. The Scripture account Is as 
plain and express as words can make 
it: On the one hand, that faith in 
Christ is the foundation of a Christian’s 
title to happiness: and, on the other 
hand, that repentance and good works 
are necessary conditions of obtain- 
ing it.” 


To Correspondents. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAG AZINE. 
Sir, 

ConveERsING lately with a person on 
the meaning and application of the 
phrases, “‘ Moral good,” and “ Moral 
evil,” “ Physical good,” and “ Physi- 
cal evil,” I was led to think that they 
were little understood, or, perhaps, 
misunderstood, by the generality of peo- 
ple. Now, Sir, an explanation of the 
meaning and application of the above 
terms, with examples illustrative of 
each of them, by some of your cor- 
respondents, and inserted, as early as 
possible, in your valuable Miscellany, 
will, I doubt not, be very acceptable to 
many of your numerous readers, and 
to none more than to, 


Sir, yours’, &c. 
May 15, 1819. AN INQUIRER. 


Inquiries respecting some minute Parti- 
culars of the English Language. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

SIR, 
I had always looked upon Lindley 
Murray’s truly excellent English Gram- 
mar as, in all cases, the standard of 
propriety, till of late I have been pes- 
tered with doubts respecting a few 
particulars in that celebrated author ; 
not indeed very important ones, but 
such as, if at all erroneous, ought not 
to be suffered to pass uncorrected. At 
first I endeavoured to silence these 
doubts, thinking that they had arisen 





from my own imperfect knowledge of 
the subject, and that a closer investi- 
gation might remove them. In this, 
however, I have been disappointed; 
for investigation, instead of remov- 
ing my scruples, has only tended to 
strengthen and confirm them. I have, 
therefore, taken the liberty of laying 
my difficulties before you, in order 
that, if you think proper to give them 
a place in your useful Magazine, some 
of your ingenious correspondents may 
be led to direct their attention to the 
subject ; and thereby throw such light 
upon it, as may not only clear my 
doubts, but be of use to others,’ who 
are engaged in the study of their native 
tongue. 

“ The cause of my not receiving it,” 
a form of expression made use of by 
Dr. , (Imperial Mag. col. 215,) is, 
according to Murray, (notes and obser- 
vations under Rule 14, Syntax,) incor- 
rect, and ought to be “‘ the cause of my 
not receiving of it.” But how much 
soever this additional of may improve 
the sentence in point of grammatical ac- 
curacy, it certainly adds nothing to its 
harmony. Again, “prudence prevents 
our speaking or acting improperly,” 
a sentence authorized by Mr. Murray 
himself, puzzles me not a little in re- 
solving it into its component parts: 
for if the participles speaking and act- 
ing, by having the possessive our be- 
fore them, become nouns, and ‘ ought 
to follow the construction of nouns, 
and not to have the regimen of verbs ;’ 
what shall we make of the adverb im- 
properly? Ought it not to be “ Pru- 
dence prevents our improper speaking 
or acting?” Or might we not, in such 
cases, consider not the participle alone, 
but the whole clause, as a substantive? 

Lastly, Mr. Murray objects to the 
propriety of a ‘ noun’s performing, at 
the same time, the offices both of the 
nominative and objective cases ;’ (notes 
and observations under Rule 22.) Is it 
not equally an impropriety for a pro- 
noun to perform, at the same time, the 
offices both of the nominative and pos- 
sessive cases? The pronoun theirs 
serves this double capacity in the fol- 
lowing sentence :—‘‘ Theirs is more 
commodious than ours:” nor can any 
other nominative be supplied. We 
may say, “ John’s house is, &c.” or 
“« John’s is, &c. ;” but we cannot say, 
“‘ Their’s house is, &c.” By consider- 
ing my, thy, &c. as pronouns in the 
possessive case, and mine, thine, &o, 
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as compound pronouns, including both 
the possessive case and the governing 
noun, the difficulty would be removed: 
but this mode of classing the pronouns, 
I apprehend, would be contrary to 
general practice. 
Your’s, 
Painshaw, June 21st, 1819. 


i 
ALGERINE SLAVERY. 


[From Salamé’s Narrative of the Algerine Expe- 
dition. ] 

On Friday, August 30th, 1816, “I 
went on shore,” says Mr. Salamé, “ to 
receive the slaves in the town. On my 
way I met the Consul’s man, with a let- 
ter for his Lordship, announcing, that 
all the slaves were arrived from the in- 
terior, amounting to upwards of one 
thousand. Orders were then given to 
the fleet, to send a sufficient number of 
boats to bring them off; and likewise 
two transports were ordered to go near 
the town to receive them. 

“* When I arrived on shore, it was the 
most pitiful sight, to see all these poor 
creatures, in what a horrible state they 
were ; but it is impossible to describe 
their joy and cheerfulness. When our 
boats came inside of the mole, I wish- 
ed to receive the slaves from the captain 
of the port, by number ; but could not, 
because they directly began to push, 
and throw themselves into the boats by 
crowds, ten or twenty persons toge- 
ther, so that it was impossible to count 
them until we came on board the ships. 
It was indeed a most glorious and an 
ever-memorably merciful act for Eng- 
land, over all Europe, to see the poor 
slaves, when our boats were shoving 
off with them from the shore, all at 
once take off their hats, and exclaim 
in Italian, “ Long live the king of 
England, the eternal Father! and the 
English Admiral who delivered us from 
this second hell!” and afterwards they 
began to prove what they had suffered, 
by beating their breasts, and loudly 
swearing at the Algerines. 

“I spoke with some of these unfor- 
tunate people, who had been for thirty- 
five years in slavery. 

«When the Algerines, or any of the 
Barbary pirates, take an European 
vessel, they seize their goods, and 
every other thing. They do not, how- 
ever, always take away the money 
which the prisoners have in their poc- 
kets, These unfortunate captives are 





then divided into three classes, and put 
immediately inchains. For strong and 
robust men, the weight of the chains is 
one hundred pounds ; for elderly per- 
sons, sixty; and for young men or 
boys, thirty. These chains are placed 
round their bodies like a sash, with a 
long piece of chain hung on the right 
leg, and joined by a heavy ring, to be 
placed on the foot: all these chains are 
shut by a lock, and never can be taken 
off. In this condition these unfortu- 
nate beings are compelled to walk, to 
work, and to sleep: they invariably 
live inchains. I have seen round their 
bodies and their legs very deep fur- 
rows eaten into the flesh, which be- 
comes black, and as hard as a bone; 
the sight of which is really a most 
heart-breaking thing. 

“‘ After these victims of piracy are 
thus secured, they are compelled to the 
most laborious exercises; such as fell- 
ing trees, cutting stone from the moun- 
tains, and carrying it for building ; 
moving guns from place to place, and 
strengthening the fortifications. And 
as the Algerines have no machinery, 
their most difficult work must be ac- 
complished by the united energies of 
these unhappy wretches. Every ten 
slaves are bound together, and directed 
by a guard, who stands with a whip in 
his hand to direct their movements. 
They sleep all togetherin a large stable, 
with a mat spread under them on the 
ground ; and no one can remove from 
his companion in misfortune, even to 
obey the calls of nature. 

“Their provision consists in a loaf of 
very black bread, weighing eight or ten 
ounces, made of barley and beans, 
one handful of peas, and about a thim- 
bleful of oil, for each man per day, 
with the exception of Friday, when 
they have no provision whatever. An 
Aga of the Janisaries, however, pos- 
sessing more humanity than the go- 
vernment, on observing the wretched 
condition of these slaves, was’ induced 
to provide from his own bounty a por- 
tion of meat and of wheaten bread 
for them on Fridays. This allowance 
continued several years; but the Aga 
dying, deprived them of his bounty, as 
no one could:be found to follow so be- 
nevolent an example. Such was the 
condition of these children of misfor- 
tune, until Divine Providence accom- 
plished their deliverance from bondage, 
through the medium of the British 
Government,”—p. 100—106, 
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On the Bisie, by Sir William Jones. 


Mr. EpiTor, ; 
Tue following testimony to the verity 
and authenticity of the Old and New 
Testament, which is from the pen of 
Sir William Jones, is, in my opinion, 
deserving of a place in the Imperial 
Magazine. + 


Your’s, &c. 

“ T have carefully and regularly per- 
used the Holy Scriptures, and am of 
opinion, that the volume, independ- 
ently of its divine origin, contains 
more sublimity, purer morality, more 
important history,- and finer strains 
both of poetry and eloquence, than 
could be collected within the same 
compass from all other books that were 
ever composed in any age, or in any 
idiom. The two parts, of which the 
Scriptures consist, are connected by a 
chain of compositions, which bear no 
resemblance, in form or style, to any 
that can be produced from the stores of 
Grecian, Indian, Persian, or even 
Arabian learning: the antiquity of 
these compositions, no man doubts; 
‘and the unrestrained application of 
them to events long subsequent to their 
publication, is a solid ground of belief 
that they were genuine compositions, 
and consequently inspired. The con- 
nection of the Mosaic history with that 
of the Gospel, by a chain of sublime 
predictions, unquestionably ancient, 
and manifestly fulfilled, must induce us 
to think the Hebrew narrative more 
than human in its origin, and conse- 
quently true in every substantial part 
of it; though possibly expressed in 
figurative language, as many learned 
and pious men have believed, and as 
the most pious may believe without 
injury, and perhaps with advantage, 
to the cause of revealed religion.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 
Ir you think the following Thoughts on 
Contentment worthy a place in the Im- 
perial Magazine, by inserting them 
you will greatly oblige, 
Your’s, respectfully, H. H. 
Oldham-street, Manchester, May 19, 1819. 
THOUGHTS ON CONTENTMENT. 
THERE is no disposition more preva- 
lent in the mind of man, than a desire 
to be happy and contented. It is to 
attain contentment, that mankind make 
such a bustle in this lower world. For 





this, the utmost hardships are suffered ; 
for this, the greatest difficulties are 
surmounted ; for this, the most perilous 
dangers are encountered ; and it is for 
this, that all voluntary evils are suf- 
fered among men. The man of honour 
pursues the horror and carnage of war, 
ventures his life with all its comforts, 
that, as he says, when, having done 
his duty, he may rest himself content- 
ed. The merchant for this, hazards his 
fortune, and many times his credit, to 
gain a competency, that in the later 
period of his life he may live independ- 
ently and contentedly. . For this, the 
miser watches with wishful seyes both 
night and day over his hard-earned 
money, and, with wan face and starved 
frame, waits the arrival of the period 
when his golden soul shall say, It is 
enough, I am content. But it is evi- 
dent, that it is not in the power of any 
creature to impart contentment to an 
immortal soul. No; honour, in this 
respect, is a mere feather; riches, 
abject poverty; yea, and even health 
and friends, can by no means give spi- 
ritual and lasting content. 

By contentment, I do not mean that 
disposition which looks upon every 
event as the work of irresistible fate ; 
and, therefore, inculcates a sceptical 
notion of every act of Divine Provi- 
dence. But by contentment I mean, 
that satisfaction which is the result of 
the Divine favour being realized in the 
soul,“and manifested by a perfect ac- 
quiescence in the Divine will; having 
no desire but what is conformable 
thereto. 

It is the operation of faith in God, 
which expects, with holy patience, the 
fulfilment of those blessed promises, 
which are made to all believers in 
Christ Jesus. 

It is manifest in the life by holy obe- 
dience and calm resignation to the will 
of God. 

It is not beholden to any of the things 
of time or sense for its continuance. 
Names, titles, posts, employments, 
riches, or poverty, are alike unheeded 
by those who possess this inestimable 
treasure. 

There are many things which prevent 
mankind from the enjoyment of con- 
tent ; the first of which is, ignorance of 
God. Not knowing him, who is our 
chief good, we shall be led to make an 
undue estimate of other things, the 
possession or nonpossession of which, 
will always be a source of discontent. 
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A too eager pursuit of lawful things, 
is to many a source of disquietude ; for 
the things of time are so precarious, 
and so many disappointments continu- 
ally check our progress after temporal 
good, that, while pursuing them, we 
are for the most part uneasy and dis- 
contented. Hence, we propose to our- 
selves the delusive ideas of doing such 
a thing, and having such a thing ; but, 
alas, when our wishes are crowned with 
success, we are as far as ever from 
true contentment. 

An eager desire to please men, is to 
many a source of discontent. It is 
very natural to desire the good-will of 
the rational and virtuous among our 
fellow-creatures ; and, in many instan- 
ces, we may truly deserve it: but a 
thirst after universal popularity has 
been a source of misery to many. All 
our actions ought to be performed with 
a single eye to the glory of God, and 
left there ; remembering, that if we yet 
please men, we are not the servants of 
Jesus Christ. 

Diffidence also, or distrust in God, 
always fills the mind with discontent. 
Therefore, as believers in the Divine 
oracles, we ought to place the utmost 
reliance on our Father who is in hea- 
ven; and for this purpose, we ought to 
be conversant with the Divine perfec- 
tions, especially the love of God, which 
shone so brilliantly in the redemption 
of our souls in Jesus Christ. 

From the previous observations, one 
inference is obvious ; namely, that it 
is not in the power of temporal things 
to give contentment. The apostle Paul 
had learned contentment only in the 
school of Christ. He knew how to 
suffer want, and how to abound, on 
these occasions ; for in every thing he 
was instructed. He had been beaten 
with rods, striped by the Jews, stoned 
and left for dead ; a night and a day he 
had been in the deep, and with many 
other evils he had been exercised ; and 


-yet he had learned in all these things 


to be content. 

True contentment is not always 
found with the rich and great. There 
is mostly either a fly in the pot, that 
spoils the ointment; or some rival, 
some Mordecai, sitting at the gate, that 
is a source of trouble and discontent. 
This we have instanced in the conduct 
of good old Jacob. When he jour- 
neyed with no other property than his 
staff, he could make a stone his pillow ; 
and, sleeping soundly, enjoy a hea- 





venly vision. But returning the same 
way, some years after, with consider- 
able riches, behold his trouble! Hence 
itis evident, that neither gold nor sil- 
ver, flocks nor herds, can give content. 
The stately palace, the well-planned 
garden, the sumptuous furniture, the 
most prosperous trade, and thousands 
of gold and silver, may indeed bring 
care, anxiety, sleepless nights, and 
busy days; but they cannot, cannot 
give content. This desirable plant 
grows in a more refined soil, can 
only be found in the enjoyment of God. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 
I have oftentimes been entertained on 
witnessing the importance that is usu- 
ally attached to the little word “‘ onLy,” 
which, of itself, may perhaps be con- 
sidered insignificant and unintelligible, 
butas becoming essentially useful when 
connected with particular sentences. It 
is indeed a word of much relative mean- 
ing, and we oftentimes find it adapted to 
a variety of purpeses. As a weapon of 
attack and defence, its effects are truly 
wonderful. It is a balm which softens 
many of the ills of life, and assuages 
much of the anguish of pain; equally 
a powerful incentive to virtue, and a 
palliative of vice. It has a tendenc 
to raise many to greatness, but more it 
degrades to want and wretchedness, 
and all the train of miserable vices. Is 
it not, then, a wonderful little agent? 
and, yet, how deceitful! As a friend, 
it is indeed precious and valuable, for 
it is the parent of hope; but, as an 
enemy, it is baneful, treacherous, and 
destructive. 
I was led, Sir, to these reflections, by 

a recapitulation in my own mind of 
the following little incidents, which 
in themselves, perhaps, are scarcely 
worthy of notice ; but as they in some 
measure serve to illustrate my posi- 
tion, I hope you will give every indul- 
gence. Calling one morning at a toy- 
shop, with a young lady, an acquaint- 
ance of my family, I observed*her pay, 
for a small prettily-ornamented trinket, 
the trifling sum of one guinea. Asa 
pupil of the unfashionable school of 
Franklin, I expressed, I believe, os 
thing of the simplicity of 
but was put to immediate silence by 
the following ingenious and unanswer- 
able argument, “ Phoo, it’s only a 
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guinea !” — “‘ My dear,” said I, one 
Sabbath morning, with all the humi- 
lity of patience, to my wife, who was 
dressing to go to church, “ we shall 
certainly be late.” “It cannot be, 
Alfred ; we shall be quite time enough : 
it’s only a quarter past eleven now.” — 
At an evening party at which I was 
present, my mind was painfully exer- 
cised by the severe and cutting sar- 
casms thrown out upon the characters 
of many absent individuals, by a young 
lady of the party. A clergyman, who 
had for some time sat silent, ventured 
at length to interrupt the fair narrator, 
by a denial of certain of the facts ad- 
vanced, which he was proceeding to 
unravel, but was silenced by the fol- 
lowing reply :—“ Why, absolutely, how 
rude! Why, you cannot surely think 
me serious! I was only in a joke.” 

Some business urging me to call one 
day on a friend, whose wife had just 
returned from the market, with a fine 
piece of salmon and some early pota- 
toes, I was made an ear-witness of the 
following dialogue. “ My love, see 
what a beautiful bit of salmon ; it’s the 
first this season.” “ Indeed! but what 
did you give a pound for it?” “ Only 
half-a-crown.” = ,“‘ Only half-a-crown! 
And the potatoes?” ‘‘ Only eighteen- 
pence.” ‘Only cighteen-pence! why, 
I shall beruined.” ‘‘ What nonsense ! 
I’m sure it’s very cheap. Besides, it’s 
only once and away.” 

i was standing one day at the door 
of an acquaintance, filled with various 
reflections, excited at a passing fune- 
ral. ‘“ Come in,” said he, ‘ don’t 
stand there, man; it’s only a funeral. 
Did you never see a funeral before.” 

I know a youth, in many respects a 
promising character, who knows so lit- 
tle of the value of money, as to pur- 
chase every little silly thing he sees, an 
orange, a book, astick, aknife. “It’s 
onl two-pence ; it’s only six-pence. 
What is sixpence? Nothing.” 

Speaking onc day, in a serious mo- 
ment, to a gay and very beautiful 
young lady, on the uncertainty of life, 
and the necessity of a preparation for 
its close, ‘‘ But,” said she, “‘ is there 
any fear of that? All this may do 
very well for an old woman of eighty ; 
but you know, uncle, I’m only eigh- 
teen.” 

Upon inquiring the reason of my ser- 
vant’s shutting the front door with hasty 
violence, I was told, “It was only a 


beggar. ” 





Thus, Mr. Editor, is it that many 
evils are palliated, extravagance ex- 
cused, good purposes delayed or de- 
feated, and defamation supported, by 
the insidious sophistry of this little 
talisman, Only. 

Your’s, J. 


i 
Observations on Primeval Light. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 
HavinG observed a query in your Ma- 
gazine, respecting the means by which 
Light was produced previous to the 
creation of the Sun, I beg leave to 
submit the following hypothesis to 
your consideration. But as I have 
never seen any dissertation on the sub- 
ject, it may perhaps have been formed 
by some other hand; if not, and you 
think it worthy of insertion, as an 
answer to Omega, you will oblige me 
by publishing it.—A mass of water, 
or, in other words, an indeterminate 
collection of matter, without any pre- 
cise form or modification, was created 
in the first instance. Water is the only 
collection of matter we know of, that 
can exist without some determinate 
form. ‘And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters:” that is, 
the power of God extended over the 
whole of the unformed mass he had 
brought into existence, to preserve the 
unity of the particles of matter, and 
to preserve the whole from annihila- 
tion. And God said, “ Let there be 
light, and there was light,” &c. Thus 
we see, that the creation of Light, and 
its distinction from Darkness, was a 
positive act or deed of the Creator. 
It is clearly deducible from Scripture 
and daily experience, that God rarely 
performs any act, discernible by cre- 
ated beings, immediately in his own 
person. He generally employs some 
agent, as the ostensible cause of the 
effects which follow: by which means, 
men are led to contemplate by degrees 
the greatness of his power, without 
being overwhelmed by his immediate 
presence. Thus, then, I make the fol- 
lowing conclusion: — The Light was 
created, and distinguished from the 
Darkness, by the immediate power of 
God. This continued till the day pre- 
vious to that on which the first living 
creatures were to be brought into ex- 
istence. He then placed the Sun and 
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Moon as the ostensible causes of the 
variation of day and night, that all 
things might conform to the general 
order of the universe. This seems to 
be the answer to your question.—The 
Light which existed previous to the 
creation of the Sun, was created by 
the same power that would have en- 
dued the Sun with the property of emit- 
ting it. It was maintained in exist- 
ence by the same power which created 
it, without the intervention of any 
visible cause or agent. When living 
beings, endued with perception, were 
to be placed in the world, the Creator, 
with the same regard to regularity 
which he observed in the rest of his 
work, exhibited the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars, as the ostensible causes of the 
variation of light and darkness.—As 
an objection to this hypothesis, it may 
be asked, ‘‘ Why were they not cre- 
ated at first?” To this I reply, There 
was no occasion for them; there were 
no creatures who would be affected by 
their influence. We hear of no heat 
existing previous to the creation of the 
Sun: and one principa! use for which 
the Sun and the heavenly bodies are 
placed in the firmament is,to be for signs, 
&ec. Again: “‘ Why was the distinction 
between day and night made at all, 
when there were no beings who would 
be affected by them?” God, no doubt, 
contemplated the commandment which 
he would give to his people on a future 
day; in which he says, “ For in six 
days the Lord made the heavens and 
the earth,” &c. Now, had not the suc- 
cession of days and nights been made, 
similar to that which was apparent to 
men, when this sentence was pro- 
nounced, it is obvious what a confu- 
sion it would have caused, and how 
incompatible it would have been with 
the spirit of regularity that pervades the 
universe. 
AGRICOLA. 
——- > o- 
On Primeval Light. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


SIR, 
Berne led by the following inquiry, 
contained in your second number, into 
an investigation of the account handed 
down to us of the first and fourth days’ 
work inthe Creation, I beg leave to sub- 
mit to your consideration the annexed 
opinions in answer to the question, — 
“ How could Light be produced on the 





first day, when the Sun, which is its 
fountain, was not created until the 
fourth?” 

With respect to that system of pro- 
gression manifested in the creation, it 
is presumed, that the first day’s work 
may be looked upon as being prelimi- 
nary to the work performed on the five 
following days. If so, the light pro- 
duced on that day must be admitted 
within the circle of that consideration, 
and, with equal propriety with the 
other things then created, be consider- 
ed in its first stage on the way to per- 
fection; particularly when it is ob- 
served by us, (though it is no object 
with the Almighty) that the heavenly 
bodies are believed far to surpass, in 
point of magnitude, that of our Earth, 
which God in his wisdom thought pro- 
per to take six days in perfecting. The 
word “ made,” as used in the 16th 
verse of the Ist chapter of Genesis, is 
indefinite, as to the matter of which the 
Sun and Stars are composed, and the 
time of their being called into exist- 
ence ; and it may be viewed as applying 
to the Light created on the first day ; 
then undergoing that particular modi- 
fication, or, at that time, being ‘‘ made” 
out of their former, to assume their 
present appearance; and, therefore, 
may as reasonably induce us to be- 
lieve, that the substance of the Sun and 
Stars was previously existent, as to 
suppose that it was created on the 
fourth day, when the luminaries with 
which we now behold the skies deco- 
rated were made. This position may 
be fairly reconciled, by the fact of a 
human body being “‘ produced” before 
the body of Eve was “made;” yet 
Eve may, with as great a degree of 
propriety, be accounted the fountain 
of human nature, as the Sun can be 
the “ fountain of light,” when the 
stars are believed to shine by their own 
native lustre. 

If we were to suppose, that the Sun 
and Stars were created on the fourth 
day, independently of, and without hay- 
ing any reference to, the Light, which 
appeared on the first day, we should 
find ourselves under the necessity of 
believing, that God differed (verse 4th) 
with thé opinion he had previously en- 
tertained of his first day’s work; that 
he then saw it defective, and therefore 
cancelled the decree of the first, to give 
place to that of the fourth day ; which 
would be in pointed opposition to the 
ideas we entertain of the infinite wis- 
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dom of Almighty God, who never goes 
backward in his works. “Ke 


Liverpool, 10th May, 1819. 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

I have been, for some time back, in the 
Metropolis, where I became acquaint- 
ed with a Mexican Chief, who at pre- 
sent resides there. One day I entered 
his apartments, just as he was conclud- 
ing a letter to a friend of his in his 
nativecountry. He allowed me to take 
a copy of it. That your readers may 
see in what light foreigners are apt to 
look upon our nation, I send you the 
following extract, which, after some 
preliminary observations, relates to our 
national caprice and love of change, 
particularly in dress. I had some dif- 
ficulty in rendering it into tolerable 
English, confused as it was by an 
abstruse hieroglyphical style, peculiar 
to the Mexicans. In one instance, his 
meaning was expressible by a term of 
science, which I have taken the liberty 
of using. If you find the following ex- 
tract worth your insertion, I shall have 
pleasure in sending another; having 
the same liberty to dispose of the whole 

letter, as I have of the part now sent. 

Your’s, C.J. 


Letter from a Mexican Chief, ec. 


I am afraid, my valued Phraar, when 
you make your intended visit to these 
countries, which fame had given us so 
high a character of, and drawn in such 
inviting colours, that you will find 
many more objects to disappoint, than 
delight you; more to gaze at, than ad- 
mire; and much to excite your pity, 
while there is little to attract your es- 
teem. You would suppose, that king- 
doms, which all the world pronounced 
so near to the goal of human know- 
ledge and perfection, had resigned to 
the uncivilized and the ignorant, all the 
follies which degrade, and all the vices 
which debase, our nature; and that 
while they aspired to, and almost en- 
joyed, a seat on the pinnacle of human 
wisdom and knowledge, they would 
leave vanity and vice to the pursuit 
of us, whom they ‘consider as barba- 
rous; and that in the relinquishment 
of these, consisted their superiority 
and perfection. 
6 





But how will you be surprised when 
Itell you! I can well conceive your 
disappointment when you find, that 
our nation, which we thought so fallen 
in dignity and virtue, has much juster 
claims to them than these. Virtue ap- 
pears too simple to associate with so 
much art. She seems offended with 
men of so much knowledge ; and, pre- 
ferring to dwell with Nature in the 
woods of the uncivilized, and the huts 
of the savage, she has left these wretches 
to struggle under the tyrannical domi- 
nion of vice. 

AsI know that the discovery of hu- 
man degeneracy would only afflict your 
benevolent heart, I shall abstain even 
from alluding to the depravity of this 
corrupt people ; and confine myself en- 
tirely to those national follies, which, 
as they are less fatal, we shall feel less 
sorrow to review. * * * * # & 
* * *£ *£ *£ © &© © & & 

There is one strange, and perhaps 
unhappy, propensity pervading this 
entire cluster of civilized nations; 
which, as they say, discovers, by its 
advances, their progress to refinement. 
I mean an insatiate thirst for novelty: 
an appetite which seems only to in- 
crease by gratification,* keeping inven- 
tion perpetually on the stretch, and 
feeding, with the utmost liberality, 
those who have much fancy, but little 
understanding. Some new object of 
attraction they must always have ; some 
glittering bubble of any person’s blow- 
ing, (Paris manufacture, to be sure, is 
preferred,) which they may admire this 
moment, and break the next; some 
fantastic gewgaw, to which the same 
caprice gives birth and death with the 
same wantonness of humour. No mat- 
ter how empty the bubble, or how con- 
temptible the gewgaw, if new, it is 
an object of adoration, for its novelty 
disguises all its deficiencies. 

The admiration and the age of such 
objects are always in an inverse ratio ;+ 
the first diminishes as the last increases ; 
for admiration and novelty are coeval 
and coexistent; and the first dwindles 
into indifference, as the last, by habi- 
tude, loses what gave it interest. 





* My friend, I believe, has read Shake- 
speare, and probably has taken this hint from 
Hamlet’s first soliloquy, where, in alluding to 
the love which Gertrude bore to his father, he 
says,—‘* Why, she did hang on him, as if in- 
crease of appetite did grow by what it fed on.” 
: _ is the term of science to which I al- 

uded, 
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As this frivolous and unbecoming 
disposition only discovers itself among 
these civilized nations, I have been 
induced to think, that politeness and 
folly are inseparable companions, and 
visit a nation precisely at the same 
era, And reason seems to concur in 
proving, what common observation 
perhaps sufficiently warrants: for, as 
civilization and the fine arts go hand 
in hand, fancy and the arts are closely 
connected, and fancy is one of the pa- 
rents of novelty. This foible, however, 
is attended with some advantages, (but 
what general vice or misfortune is not?) 
since it affords an opportunity for the 
exertion of those superficial and trifling 
qualities of the mind, of which nature 
has been so lavish, while she has been 
so frugal of the higher powers: hence, 
a livelihood here, can as easily be ob- 
tained by the fancy, as by the under- 
standing. 

This propensity to be always chang- 
ing, and to dislike every thing but 
what is new, discovers itself in every 
possible way: —in shows and enter- 
tainments, and in every thing either 
of public or private concern. But the 
chief department in which this Proteus 
loves to sport, is, the art of dress. 
Here, variation fatigues a stranger, by 
its perplexing repetition: here, there 
are no bounds to their inconstancy. 
Change is perpetually the order of the 
day ; change is their delight; change 
is their subsistence: they live on it, 
and their love of it must be gratified. 
The present dress always sits uneasy, 
and every change seems only to in- 
crease their dissatisfaction. Before 
one is completely on, they try another, 
looking in vain for that perfection in 
it, which they seem destined never to 
attain. Hence, after all their disco- 
veries, they have only the melancholy 
satisfaction of seeing, that, notwith- 
standing the labours of their ancestors, 
and their own toils, they are still mere 
novices in this important art; and they 
have every reason to think, that their 
unhappy posterity will be doomed to 
make the same complaint, unless pris- 
tine barbarity shall happily intercede, 
and redeem them from the miseries of 
hope deferred, and expectation pro- 
tracted and fruitless. 

In this free and happy country, where 
Liberty, we were told, had built her 
temple, and resolved to reside, we ex- 
pected that freedom existed in trifling 
matters as well as the most important ; 

No. 5.—VoL. I. 





and that every individual might be 
allowed to his own taste, and 
cut his hair or pare his nails as his 
judgment or his inclination directed : 
but this would be too extensive a pri- 
vilege. If they have political liberty, 
it is enough. To shew their refine- 
ment, they must be slaves in their 
dress ; and every individual, under the 
——- penalties, — conform to 
aws which are perpetu changing, 
and yield unqualified obedianne to the 
dominion of prevailing fashion. 

Paris, the capital of France, is the 
mainspring and source of all this fo 
and fluctuationin dress. It is the h 
bed in which every fashion and novelty 
is propagated. Here invention re- 
sides: here is erected the throne, where 
Inconstancy sits in triumph, and smiles 
around at the officious obedience and 
the true devotion of her subjects. 
Mutability ! thy name surely is Paris.* 
Surely, that place has been designed 
for a theatre, where the world might 
see how far one human folly might be 
extended, and exhibit to mankind an 
object for their contempt, rather than 
an idol for their adoration. 

The nations around are at present 
under her discipline, and they receive 
instructions in the art of dressing, 

ratis. The term of guardianship, I 
imagine, will soon expire; for they 
seem now qualified to invent for them- 
selves, and may therefore be dismissed, 
at any time, from the tutelage of that 
kingdom. 

From this centre of ideal delight, 
the rays of enlightened folly diverge to 
the neighbouring nations, to illuminate 
and refine them. Here some idle and 
fantastic head, of noble descent and 
ideas, proposes some new change in 

parel. Headoptsit; and the whole 
city is in a ferment, till it has made 
the same reform. The news is blown 
hot across the channel, to our imita- 
tive friends in London, who become 
immediate converts to a reformation, 
recommended by the discerning Pari- 
sians; at the same time, blowing the 
bubble over the Irish Channel, to the 
civilizing metropolis of that kingdom. 

That a change so fleeting, may be 
fashionable in all places at the same 
time, the utmost expedition is neces- 
sary in transferring it; and as it re- 
quires a considerable time to transport 
it over so many channels, and so 

* this is another proof of my friend’s ac- 
— with Shakespeare, 
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mach land and water, it frequently 
cools by the way ; and the good people 
of Dublin are often seen to adopt a 
new fashion, at the very time that it is 
rééeiving its dismission at Paris; and 
the gentry in the country towns and 
villages of the kingdom, are frequently 
enjoying a mode, which is several de- 
grees removed back from the one then 
reigning at the source. 

They have always several dresses, 
fashionable for the same period; and 
in these they make hourly changes. 
If a lady were seen in the morning and 
evening with the same dress, she would 
be looked upon as a mad-woman. I 
don’t know with what severity she 
would be treated, if she sat down to 
two meals in habits of the same make ; 
but to loll in a carriage in the same 
dress that is worn in the house, would 
be deemed the most decisive symptom 
of degradation in taste, or of relapse 
ito barbarism. 

The ladies, however, are not univer- 
sally changeable. I shall treat them 
with candour: for I am not of that en- 
vious and malignant nature, which has 
only learnt to reproach, and cannot 
bear to applaud, even where merit is 
obvious and eminent. There is at 
least one instance of constancy for 
which I must give them credit; and 
there is one fashion, to which they 
have been most attached and faithful : 
the promise, I hope, and the dawn, of 
returning sense and wisdom. 

(To be continued. ) 


On Smythe’s “ British Facilitator.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

SIR, 

In perusing the pages of your highly 
interesting and useful Miscellany, my 
attention was particularly arrested 
by the plan and description of Mr. 
Smythe’s “ British Facilitator, or Tra- 
velling Car.”’ This machine seems to 
be well calculated to answer the pur- 
pose intended, as long as it moves in 
a directline ; but we are all well aware 
that the British roads are never recti- 
linear for any considerable distance. 

The ingenious inventor having anti- 
cipated and answered two objections, 
“which, according to his view, are all 
that can possibly be made against the 

actical utility of the machine,” I beg 
eave to lay before him a third objec- 
tion, which I shall esteem a favour if 

4 : 





he will have the goodness to answer in 
a future number. 

From his description of the machine 
it appears, that the two hindmost wheels 
are fixed upon the same axle; conse- 
quently, as they must always revolve 
at the same time and with the same 
velocity, they will always pass over an 
equal distance in the same time. Now, 
it is a well known fact to any person of 
observation, that the outer wheel of 
any carriage, in turning a corner, must 
necessarily pass over a greater space 
of ground in the same time than the 
inner one; and in some cases they will 
move in contrary directions. How will 
Mr. S. effect this?—In my opinion, 
whenever the traveller has occasion to 
deviate from a direct line, he will be 
obliged to alight, and forcibly drag 
his vehicle round, in order to continue 
his route, 

Your’s, &c. 
Rochdale, June 22, 1819. 


ScRUTATOR. 


REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 


B. SmytHe has been favoured with 
the letter sent by Scrutaror, of Roch- 
dale, to the Editor of the Imperial 
Magazine, respecting the means of 
guiding his “ British Facilitator, or 
Travelling Car;” and he takes this 
method of informing Scrutator, that 
the original drawing, previous to being 
sent to the engraver, had a nut on one 
end of the axle, and a linchpin on the 
other, to shew that one of the hind- 
wheels was to remain fixed, and the 
other loose, so as to turn on the axle 
similar to any of the gig-wheels in pre- 
sent use. By this means, the car will 
turn a corner with the same facility.as 
any other vehicle. Since publishing a 
plan of the car, and description of it in 
the Imperial Magazine, B. S. has 
made a considerable improvement in 
the simplicity of guiding his car, which 
he has no objection whatever to com- 
municate to any person who may wish 
to try the utility of his vehicle ; pro- 
vided such communication is not at- 
tended with any expense to himself. 


——— 
False Reasoning detected. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
SIR, 
Ir is remarkable, that the effrontery of 
Deistical writers is not more glaring 
than their defective reasoning ; but 
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since they profess to support their own 
theory by reason, and attack every other 
with the same weapon, it appears sur- 
prising that they have not learned to 
use it with more dexterity. A tractate 
of Diderot’s fell into my hands the 
other day, published by Carlile, Lon- 
don, 1819, entitled, ‘‘ Thoughts on 
Religion,” which abounds with exam- 
ples of this kind, many of which are 
profane, and others blasphemous, I 
have selected a specimen of the pre- 
fane, and beg leave to present it to 
your readers, with its refutaiion. 

“If reason be a gift of heaven, and 
we can say as much of faith, heaven 
has certainly made us two presents, 
not only incompatible, but in direct 
contradiction to each other. In order 
to solve the difficulty, we are compel- 
led to say, either that faith is a chi- 
mera, or that reason is useless.”— 
Diderot, p. 4. 

The sophistry of this passage 
pears obvious, by the author’s being 
compelled to offer a solution in the 
choice of two absurdities. Thus, if 
reason and faith be gifts of heaven, 
one must be a chimera, or the other 
useless, because it is assumed that 
they are incompatible. The postulate 
must therefore be absurd in argument: 
let us see if it be not so in fact. Rea- 
son is a faculty of the mind; but faith 
is an act of the mind. There is, there- 
fore, this distinction: the faculty is 
power; but the act is the result of 
power. Now, the faculty, which is 
power, is the gift of God; and the 
grace of faith also is the gift of God, 
that is, the power to believe: but the 
act is a man’s own, resulting from the 
power which God gives. Inasmuch, 
then, as reason is a faculty of the 
mind, and faith an act of the mind, 
they cannot be incompatible ; for the 
mind cannot act independently of its 
faculties; and because what is con- 
trary to reason a man cannot believe, 
no act of faith incompatible with rea- 
son can ever take place. Wherefore, 
to say, ‘* that reason and faith are not 
only incompatible, but in direct con- 
tradiction to each other,” is absurd, 
both in argument and fact. 

I am aware, Sir, it might be object- 
ed, notwithstanding, that we read of 
persons under delusion that believe a 
lie, which might seem to contradict 
my argument ; but these either cannot 
reason, or they reason falsely. In the 
first instance, reason and faith are not 





put in opposition; and in the last, we 
find no contradiction, for their reason 
and faith are alike delasive. The con- 
clusion is inevitable. —I have the ho- 
nour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Pupicus. 

Etruria, June 9th, 1819. 


a 
TRENGROUSE’S LIFE PRESERVER, 


ALTHOUGH there is no department of 
life which can exempt mankind from 
danger, it is exceedingly obvious, that 
some occupations are far more hazard- 
ous than others. We can, indeed, 
easily conceive, that under the super- 
intending providence of God, there is 
no situation into which our fellow- 
creatures can be brought, that will 
place them beyond the reach of the 
Divine protection. We ought not, 


ap- | however, when we make these calcu- 


lations, to lose sight of the general 
course of the divine economy. God 
rarely acts towards his intelligent 
creatures, but through the instramen- 
tality of means. These he has con- 
nected with the end; and the powers 
with which he has endued the human 
mind, may be considered as that inter- 
mediate link, through which, means 
can be rendered efficient in the produc: 
tion of those ends, which, thus ap- 
plied, they are calculated to secure. 
He, therefore, who neglects to use 
appropriate means, can never reason- 
ably hope for the attainment of those 
ends which he has in view; and unless 
we exercise those powers with which 
the Almighty has been pleased to 
favour us, we can neither use the for- 
mer, nor secure the latter, 
Among the departments of 

in which human beings are en ; 
there is scarcely one more perilous 
than that which the ocean presents to 
our view. The occupation of a mari- 
ner is almost inevitably connected 
with a waste of human life. Scareely 
a week elapses, in which we do not 
hear of individuals having been brought 
to an untimely grave, through the tur- 
bulence of this boisterous element ; 
and too frequently we read of ship- 
wrecks, in various parts, in which hun- 
dreds of our fellow-creatures, and even 
of our countrymen, are in a moment 
precipitated into eternity, acco 


nied with circumstances of herror, 
on which the feeling mind cannot 
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reflect without heaving a sigh of com- 
miseration. ; i 

To prevent shipwrecks is not in the 
power of mortals; but if, through the 
Divine assistance, any means can be 
devised to lessen their calamities, by 
averting those consequences which 
must otherwise inevitably follow, the 
man, who, by hisinventive powers, shall 
provide these means, may be justly 
considered as a public benefactor to 
mankind. In agriculture, architec- 
ture, mining, and manufactures, vari- 
ous machines have been invented to 
lessen manual labour: butin the same 
proportion as “life is dearer than the 
golden ore,” that man who can rescue 
it from impending destruction, and 
soften its rigours when preserved, is 
fairly entitled to the gratitude of the 
human race. 

Under these circumstances, every 
idea that presents even a feeble pro- 
mise of some future invention, should 
be carefully cherished; while every 
invention of plausible utility, should 
be examined with the utmost attention 
that candour and justice can unite to 
exercise ; especially when the lives of 
thousands are involved in the issue, 
and depend upon the result of the 
examination. 

We have been led into these reflec- 
tions by the perusal of a pamphlet 
which has accidentally fallen into our 
hands, written by a Mr. Henry Tren- 
grouse, of Helston, in the county of 
Cornwall. 

In this pamphlet, which is rendered 
mournfully interesting by the various 
accounts given of vessels wrecked, 
and multitudes of lives lost, because 
no means had been devised for getting 
the unhappy sufferers on shore, Mr. 
Trengrouse has exhibited to public no- 
tice an apparatus which he has invent- 
ed, which promises to be of much im- 
portance, under such disastrous circum- 
stances, to all who navigate the deep. 

To afford assistance on such melan- 
choly occasions, the first thing to be 
effected, says Mr. Trengrouse, is, to 
open a communication with the shore, 
by means of a rope; and to accomplish 
this with promptitude and precision, is 
of the utmost importance. ‘“ To ren- 
der any contrivance for the saving of 
lives, in case of a wreck, extensively 
or generally useful, both reason and 
experience,” he says, “ have convinced 
me that the apparatus must be kept 
on board. I therefore feel great satis- 





faction in reflecting on the success that 
has at last attended my labours, in 
devising the means to open the com- 
munication; my methods being such 
as induce me to believe, they are not 
to be equalled by any other which is 
not on the same principle. I have not 
tried how far I can project a line, but 
I have no doubt of Coie able to do it 
with all necessary precision upwards 
of half a mile. With the other parts 
of the apparatus I am also fully satis- 
fied. With their simplicity and port- 
ability are combined accommodation 
and security, and the whole may be 
used with all possible expedition.” 

Mr. Trengrouse, it seems, was led 
into a train of reflections which have 
terminated in this happy result, by the 
loss of the Anson frigate, which was 
wrecked near the Loe Bar, not far 
from Helston, the place of his resi- 
dence ; in which ship about a hundred 
individuals, including the commander, 
perished. His first attempt was sim- 
ply to fasten the end of a line to a piece 
of lead, and then to throw it on shore; 
but this he soon fotind could only be 
serviceable when the vessel lay conti- 
guous totheland. His second scheme 
was, that of hoisting a kite, and per- 
mitting it to hang over the land, and 
then causing it to fall where the people 
on the beach or rocks might seize it, 
and draw a line on shore. In this, he 
at first placed much confidence; but 
after some time he saw reason to aban- 
don it, as being too uncertain to justify 
dependence. His third method was 
that of a Rocket, which, he says, has 
answered his most sanguine. expecta- 
tion. A line being thus thrown on 
shore by means of the rocket, and 
drawn by the people on the land, can 
soon bring from the wreck a rope, 
which, being made fast and drawn as 
tensely as possible, will enable those 
on board to put his Lire PReserRver 
into immediate use. 

“A model of the Preserver,” he 
observes, “‘ and a written description 
of it, I shewed to a gentleman in this 
neighbourhood, who, consulting with 
a friend of his that had formerly be- 
longed to the Admiralty, was led with 
his friend to conclude, that the inven- 
tion was entitled togonsideration. The 
former gentleman then caused it to be 
transmitted to Government, after which 
I heard no more about it. Probably, 
the bustle created by the war, in the 
naval department, and my not having 
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made a single experiment with any 
part of the apparatus, to ascertain its 
practicability, as a recommendation 
for its adoption, might have been two 
reasons why it was not attended to. 

“* Several months had now elapsed, 
without my hearing any thing about it, 
or making any experiments. But my 
feelings were as much alive as ever to 
the object I had in view; and although 
I did not succeed in my first efforts, I 
proceeded under the unaltered convic- 
tion that the principle was good, and 
that if the apparatus should become a 
portable part of the ship’s equipment, 
in case of a wreck many lives might 
be preserved. To ascertain the most 
effectual means for accomplishing this 
desirable object, I tried many experi- 
ments, but though in some cases the 
use of a musket might answer every 
purpose, I finally gave the preference 
to the rocket. With these, after mak- 
ing numerous attempts, I have so far 
succeeded, as to believe, that there is 
not another man in the United King- 
dom who can project a line to an equal 
distance, and with equal precision and 
promptitude, with any description of 
apparatus equal in portability, which 
is not on the same pence. 

“The line which I project is ade- 
quate to draw a rope on shore sufli- 
ciently large to be used as a hauling- 
rope to draw persons through the 
water, or above the water on a hawser. 
If through the water, then, a FLOAT is 
to be affixed on the rope, which may 
be done in a minute, and wrapped 
round the body of the person to be 
floated to land ; when, committing him- 
self to the water, he will be instantly 
drawn to the shore. On being thus 
saved, the FLOAT must again be hauled 
to the wreck, for the next person; and 
thus continue to pass and repass until 
all are secured. 

“ But if the stranded vessel should 
not go immediately to pieces, a haw- 
ser may be carried from the wreck and 
made faston shore. This being drawn 
tight, all on board.may be landed com- 
fortably and quickly, by means of a 
CHAISE ROLANTE, suspended on wheels 
that are curiously contrived to run 
upon the hawser. They are so con- 
structed, that they may be worked with 
the utmost rapidity; without producing 
any observable friction. The Chaise 
Rolante'is a safe, easy, and comfort- 
able conveyance : it affords the accom- 
modation of an arm-chair, and is per- 





fectly secure for the infirm, the sick, or 
wounded, and also for women and 
children. It is so portable, that a 
child of three years of age may carry 
it under his arm. 

“« With these parts of the apparatus, 
I made my first experiments at Porth- 
leaven in 1816. This was the first 
time that the Float was ever in the 
water, and that the Chaise Rolante was 
ever suspended to a rope. A great 
number of spectators was present; 
among whom were several respectable 
gentlemen ; to whom general satisfac- 
tion was given.”—Of this ex ent 
the following account was a ards 
published by a Mr. Russell, who was 
a spectator of what he has related.— 

“On Friday last, Mr. Trengrouse 
publicly exhibited the use of his appa- 
ratus at Porthleaven. From the west- 
ern shore he threw several lines across 
the harbour, which went over the pier 
to some distance on the outer side. 
The length of line projected was about 
200 yards. He has so perfected this 
part of his plan, as certainly to render 
it superior to every other method. A 
FLOAT, made of cork, was applied to 
the body of a man with his clothes on, 
who volunteered his services, though 
the wind blew hard. He was soon 
hauled across the harbour in a buoy- 
ant state. The advantages of this 
float must be obvious to any one, who 
has ever witnessed the manner in 
which shipwrecked mariners are drag- 
ged through the foaming surf, from 
their perishing vessel, to the shore. 
They are almost killed, that their lives 
may be saved. The same man who 
had thus been drawn across the har- 
bour in the float, soon made a signal 
to return by the same route. He ac- 
cordingly took his seat in the CHaise 
RoLanTE, suspended to a large rope, 
which had been drawn across the har- 
bour. In this he was conveyed over, 
and back again, in little more than two 
minutes.” 

Having thus given the progressive 
history of this invention, as stated by 
Mr. Trengrouse ; and noticed his first 
experiment, as published by a specta- 
tor; we now proceed to mention the 
opinions of several distinguished cha- 
racters, before whom various experi- 
ments were afterwards made. ese 
gentlemen, being conversant with sub- 
jects of this kind, cannot be supposed 
incompetent to judge of the real merits 
of this invention. Their testimony of 
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approbation is therefore, to the inven- 
tor, of considerable importance, as it 
strongly recommends his apparatus to 
the patronage and support of every 
seaman, and onery as te friend. 

“ Important Official Testimony. 

“ Lieutenant-General Ramert Ma- 
jor-General Borthwick; Colonels Sir 
H. Framingham, Millar, Sir W. Robe, 
and Salmon ; Lieutenant-Colonels Har- 
ris, Pritchard, Beevor, Griffiths, and 
Fyers ; Majors Fraser and Payne. 

“* Woolwich, 2d March, 1818. 
“ Sir, 


“ In reference to your communica- 
tions, dated on the 6th and 25th ulti- 
mo, I have the honour to acquaint you 
fer the Honourable Board’s informa- 
tion, that the Committee of Colonels 
and Field Officers above-named, in 
conjunction with Rear- Admiral Sir 
Charles Rowley, and Captains Gower 
and Ross, of the Royal Navy, as- 
sembled on the 28th ultimo, for the 

se of inspecting an apparatus, 
invented by Mr. Trengrouse, for pre- 
serving lives and property in cases of 
shipwreck, by means of a rocket; 
when Mr. Trengrouse exhibited his 
apparatus, and made the following 
experiment. 

* 1st, A small rocket of 8 oz., witha 
line attached to its stick, was fired 
from a musket, to the distance of 180 
yards. 

‘2nd, A pound rocket was fired in 
the same manner, which ranged 450 
yards; the line broke at 150 yards, 
owing to a knot in it. 

“ 3rd, A pound rocket was fired 
from a wooden frame at an elevation of 
50°, and ranged 212 yards. 

“ The line used with the above three 
rounds was a mackarel line. 

* 4th, A 4-oz. rocket was then fired 
from the musket to the distance of 112 
yards, with aline called a mackarel snood. 

“J have the honour to report, that 
the Committee are of opinion, that 
Mr. Trengrouse’s appears to them to 
be the best mode of gaining a commu- 
nication with the shore, for the pur- 
pose of saving lives from shipwreck, 
that has been suggested ; as well as to 
communicate between ships in heavy 
gales of wind; and that the experi- 
ment they have witnessed has fully 
suececded. 

“ T have the honour to be, &c. &e. 

(Signed) “Joun Ramsey, 
“ Col. and Lieut.-Gen. Commandant.” 
“ P. A, Oavry, Esq. &c. &e.” 





“ On receiving the foregoing report, 
(says Mr. T.) I was officially made ac- 
quainted, that a further Committee of 
Naval and Artillery Officers was about 
to be convened at Woolwich, for more 
particularly investigating my inven- 
tion, and to witness a new experiment. 
Sir Wm. Congreve was not present at 
the former, and as he is so conversant 
with the nature of rockets, probably 
this second experiment might have 
been chiefly for him to have an oppor- 
tunity of judging on the utility of my 
plan. While making my experiment, 
the wind was blowing a gale; and I 
projected two lines, by the use of only 
8-oz. rockets, to the distance of 215 
yards; exceeding my former experi- 
ment (with the same-sized rocket,) by 
30 or 40 yards. 

“ A deep-sea line was also projected 
by one of my larger rockets, (as No. 3, 
first report,) 107 yards; which was a 
highly satisfactory experiment to all 
the spectators, and far exceeded my 
own most sanguine expectations, as I 
never before attempted an experiment 
with a line near so large, it being suf- 
ficiently strong to haul six men through 
the water at a time.” 

“Mr. Trengrouse afterwards produ- 
ced his apparatus for conveying per- 
sops on shore, after gaining a commu- 
nication with a rope. It consists of a 
hawser, roller, and hook, which can be 
fixed on after the rope is made fast, by 
means of a thumb-screw detaching one 
half of the shank, so that the traveller 
may be placed on the upper part of the 
rope ; thereby obviating the inconve- 
nience and danger of reeving the rope 
through the traveller. 

“ An experiment being made with a 
three-inch rope, stretched between two 
trees, it was found to answer the in- 
tended purpose.* 

** Lieut.-General Ramsey; Colonels 
Sir H. Framingham, arris, and 
Fisher; Lieut.-Colonels Pritchard, 
Beevor, Griffiths, Bingham, Phillott, 
and Fyers ; Majors Fraser, Payne, and 
Forster. 

*“* In conjunction with Rear-Admiral 
Sir Charles Rowley, Captains Gower 
and Ross, of the Royal Navy, and Sir 
William Congreve, Comptroller of the 
Royal Laboratory. 

(Signed) “Jonn Ramsey.” 

* In muking the experiment with the travel- 

ler, Col. Phillott and two others were severally 


conveyed from one tree to the other, in the 
Chaise Rolante. 
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“Certificate from Falmouth, 4th Dec. 
1817. 

“ We, the undersigned, do certify, 
that we have at several times witnessed 
experiments made by Mr. Trengrouse, 
of Helston, with the apparatus in- 
vented by him for the preservation of 
shipwrecked seamen; from the results 
of which, we are satisfied, such appa- 
ratus, if generally adopted, might be 
made productive of great public bene- 
fit; and might be particularly useful 
in the merchant-service. 


“ Pellew, Collector Customs. 

C. Severland, Agent to H. M. Pac- 
kets. 

W. Broad, Agent to Lloyd’s. 

Richard Pellowe, Capt. R. N. 

George Bell, Capt. R. N. 

John Manderson, Capt. R. N. 

John Bullock, Capt. H. M. Packet, 
Walsingham. 

W. Tomson, late of the India service. 

Robert W. Fox, jun. 

James Edgcombe, jun. Collector of 
Customs, Penryn. 

Michael Williams. 

Robert Williams. 

Henry Wiiliams, and sundry others.” 


“ Ship-Owners’ Society, July 14, 1818. 
“* Sir,—I have received your letter 
of the 8th of May, and the several 
papers since placed in my hands, on 
the subject of your invention for pre- 
serving lives and property in cases of 
shipwreck, and having laid the same 
before the Committee of this Society, 
they have considered them with great 
attention, as also the apparatus sent 
for their inspection; and I have the 
pleasure to make known to you, that 
the Committee do highly approve of 
your invention, as possessing all the 
merit which is ascribed to it by the 
respectable Gentlemen of Falmouth, 
in their certificate, and alike creditable 
to your ingenuity and humanity; and 
the Committee will avail themselves of 
every opportunity of recommending 
the adoption of it on board of merchant 
vessels. —I am, Sir, your respectful 
and obedient servant, 
(Signed) “8. Cock, Secretary.” 
“Mr. Henry Trengrouse.” 

“ Report of the Committee of the Elder 
Brethren, to whom was referred the 
invention of Mr. H. Trengrouse, for 
saving seamen from shipwrecked 
vessels. 

“The several letters, certificates, 
reports, and observations, on Mr. 





Trengrouse’s invention for saving sea- 
men from shipwrecked vessels being 
read, the Committee took into consi- 
deration the utility of the apparatus, 
and believe it to afford a very probable 
means of saving lives from vessels 
driven on shore or stranded, in situa- 
tions, where, being within reach of 
communication with the shore, its 
adoption would be practicable on board 
the unfortunate vessel that may be 
wrecked; and from the material of 
communication being carried within 
the vessel itself, they think it highly 
preferable to any other mode yet pro- 
posed, as it thus must be always at 
hand, ready to be applied the moment 
when wanted ; and the projected instru- 
ment would be easily and certainly 
discoverable, even at night, by per- 
sons on shore, so as to establish the 
wished-for communication of an haw- 
ser; and the cost of the whole being 
but trivial, the Brethren do therefore 
recommend, that all vessels be furnish- 
ed and provided with the apparatus 
of the rocket, and other articles exhi- 
bited. , 
(Signed) “Js, Court.” 

“ Trinity House, London, 3d Sept., 1818.” 

Insignificant as this invention may 
appear, our estimate of its importance 
must be drawn from sources which its 
simplicity does not supply. It is not 
easy to ascertain the number of lives 
annually lost through shipwreck ; but 
it is well known to amount to several 
thousands. Dr. Wilkinson, about the 
year 1763, taking the average of six 
years, calculated that 4200 British sea- 
men were lost annually. He states, 
that in 27 days only, in the month of 
December of that year, 1430 were 
drowned, Another gentleman has 
stated, that in the years 1781 and 
1782, the numbers lost were upwards 
of 10,000. Another author has very 
recently stated, that during the period 
of his present Majesty’s reign, 160,000 
persons have thus perished. 

These melancholy facts give a sanc- 
tion to every trial that may be made to 
alleviate this sum of human suffering, 
and to diminish this source of domestic 
misery. And even though inventions 
and discoveries should prove success- 
ful only in a partial manner, the in- 
ventors must be ranked among the 
friends of the human race. Mr. Henry 
Trengrouse, we understand, is by 
trade either a cabinet-maker or a 
joiner; and in circumstances not cn- 
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cumbered with affluence. To this he 
seems to allude in the following pas- 
sage: — “I was convinced that the 
principle of my methods was good, 
and I adhered to my plan; but being 
very peculiarly circumstanced, by a 
train of personal and family afflictions, 
many preventives interposed to my 
pursuing the subject so closely as I 
wished.” . 
The individual who, by his genius 
and inventive powers, confers a bene- 
fit on his fellow-citizens, has a right to 
claim from them a recompense that 
shall bear some correspondence to the 
utility of his labours. Of Mr. Tren- 
grouse’s invention we know nothing 
from any personal observations. But 
should its ultimate adoption prove as 
successful as his experiments promise, 
and the attestations in its favour give 
us reason to expect, we hope, that nei- 
ther Government nor his enlightened 
countrymen, will suffer him to remain 


unrewarded. 


MYRA. 


BY WILLIAM COATES, 


—_—_— 


Far across the swelling tide 
Faintly peer’d the distant sail ; 
Glow’d the west in crimson pride, 
Softly breath’d the ev’ning gale. 
On the beach as Myra stood, 
From the noisy town remote, 
Gazing o’er the azure flood, 
Soon her eye the vessel caught. 
Now, within her anxious breast, 
Hope’s expiring flames revive : 
“ Shall I yet,” she cried, “ be bless’d ? 
Is my sh still alive ? 
“ Does yon bark, whose ample sails 
Wide expanded court the breeze, 
Wafted by the southern gale, 
Bear my love from Indian seas ? 


“ Two long tedious years are gone 
Since he left Britannia’s shore ; 
Left me, hopeless and alone, 
Java’s distant isle t’ explore. 
“ Oft ’'ve sought the sounding beach ; 
Often o’er the boundless main, 
Far as human sight could reach, 
Gaz’d, with anxious eyes, in vain. 
“ Though his bark has long defy’d 
Angry Neptune’s ruthless power, 
Proudly stemm’d the foaming tide, 
Sail’d from port to port secure; 
“ Sure this long-protracted stay 
Must disasters dire portend. 
Why,O why this long delay ? 
Heav’n th’ advent’rous youth defend! 





“ When my tear-swoll’n eyes invite 
Slumber’s softly-soothing sway, 

Dreams my startl’d soul affright, 
Restless rolls the night away. 

“ Fancy, mimic nymph, pourtrays 
Scenes of shipwreck and despair : 

Awful conflagrations blaze— 
Shrieks of terror rend the air ! 

“ Oft, upon some desert coast 
Fatal to her toil-worn crew, 

By the furious tempest tost, 
Henry’s bark I seem to view: 

“ Howls the blast, the ocean raves, 
Deep and loud the thunders roar ; 

Broken by the boist’rous waves, 


Fragments strew the rock-bound shore,” 


While she thus express’d her pain, 
Brisker blew the fav’ring breeze ; 
Gliding o’er the lucid main, 
Now the well-known ship she sees. 


“ Gracious heaven!” entranc’d, she cries, 


“°Tis my Henry’s bark appears ! 
See, the promis’d signals rise ! 
Hark! the gun salutes my ears!” 
Glad, her tender babe she press’d, 
Smiling in her arms that lay: 
O’er the beach she flies in haste, 
To the port directs her way. 


Soon; to greet her spouse, she steers 
Lightly o’er the buoyant tide; 
On her glowing bosom bears 
Henry’s heir, her infant pride. 
Scarce the barge had left the shore 
Ere the winds, with hurried sweep, 
Bade the rising billows roar, 
Wake to storms the passive deep. 
Sudden glooms involve the skies, 
Clouds on clouds tumultuous roll, 
High the foaming surges rise, 
Loud the distant thunders how! ! 
Hard the boatmen ply the oar, 
Urging o’er the heaving main ; 
Soon recedes the less’ning shore, 
Soon the destin’d bark they gain. 
Who can paint the rapt’rous glow, 
Who conceive the fond delight, 
Myra felt, when, on the prow, 
Henry first appear’d in sight ? 
Gazing on the approaching barge, 
as Myra caught bis view, 
Fondling o’er her infant charge, 
Swift along the deck he flew : 
Eager o’er the lofty side, 
Fearless of the storm, he pass’d ; 
Dreadful roll’d the foaming tide, 
Loudly roar’d the ruthless blast. 
Prompt his tender spouse to aid, 
Stretching forth his willing hand ; 
Fierce the rising waves invade, 
Hur! him from the fatal stand. 
Consternation seiz’d the fair ; 
Breathless at the sight she falls : 
Terror strikes, and mute despair 
Ev'ry feeling heart appals, 
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Quick their sinking chief to save 
Strove the gen’rous tarsin vain ; 
Plung’d beneath the whelming wave, 

Prone he sunk, nor rose again. 
Long the fainting fair one lies, 

Motion, speech, and reason gone: 
Pale that face and dim those eyes, 

Once resistless Beauty’s throne. 
Slowly o’er her nerveless frame 

Latent life at length revives; 
Faintly glows the languid flame: 

Lo! she breathes, she moves, she lives ! 
Anxious o’er the naval train, 

Round her fainting form that wait, 
Casts her eyes, and asks in vain, 

Falt’ring, asks her Henry’s fate. 
Mute in grief the seamen stand, 

Each in tears the scene beholds ; 
Pity moves the gen’rous band, 

None the fatal tale unfolds. 
«* Whence,” she cries, “ this silent woe? 

Why, across each pallid cheek, 
Glide the tears in ceaseless flow?— 

Ah! they Henry’s death bespeak.” 
Down she sinks, bereft, forlorn, 

Reason yields her wonted sway; 
Levely as the blush of morn, 

By her side her infant lay. 
Frantic, o’er the babe she gaz’d, 

Clasp’d it to her breast, and sigh’d, 
Wild in grief her eyes she rais’d, 

Press’d its tender lips, and died? 

Balmanno-street, Glasgow. 


Astronomical Misrepresentations cor- 
rected. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, Liverpool, June 1st, 1819. 
BeLievine that many “‘ wrong repre- 
sentations of the solar system” are now 
in circulation, I send you the following 
extract from a work published in the 
year 1795, and entitled, ‘“ Letters on 
various subjects,” by W. Jackson. It 
is calculated to correct such notions as 
are entertained in consequence of 
wrong representations. If you ap- 
prove of it, by inserting it in your 
Magazine, you will oblige your’s, &c. 

ALPHEUS. 

“The solar system is one of those 
sublime subjects, in the consideration 
of which I have frequently been lost. 
I never attempted to conceive the 
size of the Sun, or the distance of 
Saturn; the impossibility repels the 
most daring imagination. o; all 
that I have attempted is, to judge of 
the proportion (upon any scale) that 

No. 5.—Vo1. I. 





the Sun and Planets bear to each other, 
in respect to size and distance. 

“ At first sight, this is easily done. 
Draw some concentric circles on a 
sheet of paper, make the Sun the cen- 
tre, and place the Planets round in 
their order: or, if you would have an 
idea of their motion also, look at an 
orrery. But a little examination will 
convince you that this is doing nothing 
towards conceiving their size and dis- 
tance in proportion to each other, which 
is the point sought. Nay, it is worse 
than nothing ; for it imposes a Salvity 
for a reality. Imagination by itse 
can do a great deal; if assisted, it can 
do more; but if perverted, nothing. 
Let us try, then, to assist the imagina- 
tion. 

“Ifthe Sun be a million times big- 
ger than the Earth, it is plain that I 
cannot make two circles on a sheet of 
paper (without considering any thing 
about distance) that will bear this pro- 
portion to each other; and if this can- 
not be done for the E ‘much less 
will it serve for other planets and 
moons where the disproportion is 
greater. 

“Let us take the floor of a large 
room: on this make a cirele of two 
feet diameter for the Suny the size of 
the Earth will be about the size of a 
large pin’s head. The distance of the 
Sun from the Earth, is about eighty of 
the Sun’s diameters ; if so, there must 
be a circle of three hundred and twenty 
feet diameter for the Earth’s orbit; 
which no room, nor indeed any other 
building, will contain. 

“* Let us try a field: here we may put 
our Sun, and draw the Earth’s orbit 
round. If we stand in the centre, 
(which we should do) the Earth is too 
small to be seen. These difficulties 
occurring so soon, how will they in- 
crease when we take in the superior 
planets? 

“The ingenious Ferguson endea- 
voured to assist our imagination, by 
supposing St. Paul’s dome, in diame- 
ter one hundred and forty-five feet, to 
be the Sun: upon this scale, Mercury 
is between nine and ten inches, and 
placed at the Tower ; Venus, near eigh- 
teen, at St. James’s Palace ; the Earth, 
eighteen, at Marybone; Mars, ten, 
at Kensington ; Jupiter, fifteen feet, at 
Hampton Court; and Saturn, eleven 
feet and a half, at Cliffdon. Let us be 
on the top of the dome, and look for 
the planets where he has placed them. 
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Do you think we could see any thing 
of Jupiter and Saturn? to say nothing 
of their moons; or that we could see 
properly the difference between four 
miles and twenty, when on a line? 
The four may be two, or one mile; and 
the twenty may be ten, or thirty, for 
aught we can judge by the appear- 
ance. All that we gain by this is, the 
knowing that a sheet of paper, or an 
orrery, gives us wrong ideas ; and that 
we cannot, by any contrivance, put the 


size and distance of the planets upon |. 


a proportionable scale, so as to take in 
the whole with our eye or understand- 
ing. (These difficulties are increased 
very considerably by the discovery of 
the Georgium Sidus.) 

“‘ We are much at a loss to compre- 
hend the slowness of their motion. I 
have not mistaken: I mean sLOWNESS. 
The performance of a circle in six or 
twelve months, or twice as many years, 
gives no idea of swiftness; and yet 
this motion is called whirling! as if 
the planets went round their orbit like 
a top! Though quick and slow are 
comparative terms, we have ideas of 
each, arising from the medium of the 
two, from observation and common 
application, that do not stand in need 
of any comparison to be understood. 
The motion of a flea is quick; of a 
snail, slow: and the common walk of 
a man is neither quick nor slow. Let 
us imagine an elephant to walk, and a 
flea to hop, the same distance in the 
same time: would you hesitate to say, 
that the motion of the one was slow, 
and the other quick? Swiftness or 
slowness does not depend upon the 
absolute quantity of ground the ani- 
mal passes in a certain time, but upon 
the relative quantity of its own size. 

“ The Earth is about eight minutes 
in moving the space of one diameter ; 
therefore its absolute motion is slow: 
it is twenty-four hours in making one 
revolution round its axis,which gives no 
idea of velocity. It is certain, thatif we 
were placed very near the Easth, un- 
affected by its attraction, there would 
appear an exceedingly quick change of 
surface ; and so would the motion of a 
snail appear to an animalcule. The 
quantity of space, when compared to 
any we can move in at the same time, 
is vast, and the motion quick; but 
when considered as belonging to a 
body of the size of a world, the motion 
is slow. 

“Suppose a common globe were 





turned round once in twenty-four 
hours; imagine an animal as much in- 
ferior to it in size as we are to the 
Earth, placed, as I conceived the 
human spectator placed to view the 
Earth ;— would the apprehension of 
this being induce you to call a sin- 
gle revolution in twenty-four hours, 
whirling? Would not you say, that 
though the surface passed swiftly in 
review before him, yet that the abso- 
lute motion of the whole was exceed- 
ingly slow? Perhaps itis our measur- 
ing the planetary progress by miles, 
that makes us conceive it to be quick; 
which is much like taking the height of 
a mountain in hair-breadths. When 
we are told that Saturn moves in his 
orbit more than twenty-two thousand 
miles in an hour, we fancy the motion 
is swift; but when we find that he is 
more than three hours in moving the 
space of his own diameter, we must 
then think it, as it really is, slow. 

“There is another circumstance 
which prevents the solar system, as 
commonly delineated, from bearing a 
true resemblance to the apparent posi- 
tion and motion of the planets. It is 
always drawn in plan, instead of sec- 
tion; whereas the appearance of the 
orbits of the heavenly bodies is always 
in section, and never can be in plan. 
This difference is not, as far as I know, 
noticed in any account of the solar 
system ; and yet, if it be not attended 
to, it is impossible to prove the truth 
of the system by the apparent paths of 
the planets. 

“This will be best understood by 
considering the inferior ones. Mer- 
cury and Venus remove to a certain 
distance from the Sun; and then, after 
seeming at rest, they return in nearly 
the same line, and remove to the same 
distance on the other side, where the 
same thing is repeated. This, to the 
eye, is not a revolution in plan, but a 
revolution in section ; and it might be 
explained by a draught, which should 
always accompany the common deline- 
ation of the planetary orbits.” 


Bad Effects of Contracted Burying 
Grounds. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 


MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 
As we live in an age not more distin- 
guished for the benevolence which it 
displays, than for the improvements 
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which are continually making in va- 
rious et apie permit me, through 
your widely-circulating Miscellany, to 
call the attention of the Public to what 
I deem an important subject, in which 
persons of all ranks are deeply inte- 
rested; namely, to the manner in 
which the living are annoyed by the 
interment of the dead. It is a melan- 
choly fact, that in most large towns, 
the portion of ground allotted for in- 
terment, bears but a very small pro- 
portion to the population. Hence, 
many bodies are torn from their graves 
to make room for others, before the 
bones are even separated from one 
another ; and, in some instances, while 
the flesh is in a state of putrefaction. 

I have lately visited various places 
in different counties, and on almost 
every occasion in which I had an op- 
portunity of making observations, I 
could not but notice, with sorrow, the 
great indecency exhibited in the dis- 
posal of the mortal remains of our 
fellow-creatures; the brutal indiffe- 
rence with which coffins, half rotten, 
have been broken up ; and the disgust- 
ing manner in which their contents 
have been exposed to view, and finally 
mangled by the unfeeling “‘ trusty bro- 
thers of the trade.” 

Loathsome as these scenes are in 
almost every large town, they too fre- 
quently become unsufferable in the 
interment of paupers. I have wit- 
nessed some places, and one in par- 
ticular, which I could easily name, 
where a large excavation, some yards 
wide, and fifteen or twenty feet deep, 
has been made, as a receptacle for 
their bodies. In the bottom of this, 
the coffins are deposited side by side; 
a little earth, scarcely two feet in 
thickness, being thrown on the top of 
each, when lodged in this gloomy man- 
sion, while the side of the coffin last 
introduced is suffered to remain unco- 
vered until another inhabitant of the 
grave arrives. When the first tier of 
coffins is thus completed, and the 
whole are covered with about two feet 
of earth, another range is laid down 
in a similar manner upon the former, 
and thus they proceed, until the whole 
excavation is nearly filled. The last 
coffins that are deposited generally 
reach within about two feet of the sur- 
face, which space is filled up with 
earth; and in this manner, “ grossly 
familiar,” they consume, side by side. 

In some large towns I haye observed 





similar caverns, that will contain eighty 
or a hundred bodies, on. the top of 
which, large folding doors are placed, 
to be opened and shut at each inter- 
ment. In these places, no earth what- 
ever is thrown in upon the coffins, ex- 
cepting that which custom demands, 
when the minister pronounces, “ earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, and dust to 
dust.” This being done, the doors are 
closed upon the bodies, only to be 
re-opened when other victims of death 
are brought to this general receptacle. 
As the bodies thus deposited must pro- 
gressively pass through the various 
stages of putrefaction, it is more easy 
to conceive the noxious exhalations 
which must constantly arise, than to 
give an adequate description of the 
disgusting scene. And asitsometimes 
happens, that several days elapse be- 
fore the doors of this vault are re-open- 
ed,-after thus being closed, no lan- 
guage can convey any suitable ideas 
of the dreadful effluvia which arise to 
contaminate the air. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we have but little reason 
to wonder at the numerous diseases 
with which large towns are frequently 
afflicted. The putrid fumes cannot but 
pollute the atmosphere with noxious 
qualities, which must prove highly pre- 
judicial to the health of the living, and 
tend, in the aggregate, to generate the 
harbingers of pestilence and death. 

In some burying grounds, which 
have been glutted with bodies, I have 
repeatedly noticed men with iron rods, 
having a screw at their extremities, 
passing from grave to grave, probing 
the ground in search of coffins that 
are most decayed; and when they 
find any that are of a doubtful charac- 
ter, or that appear sound, they bore 
a hole into the timber, in order to 
ascertain the state of soundness or 
decay in which they are. This being 
done, they mark such graves as they 
think they can conveniently open, re- 
serving them in store for the next 
demands which may be made. 

I have known places re-opened, 
when they had not been closed more 
than a month; and where the last cof- 
fin had not been deposited more than a 
foot and half, or two feet at the ut- 
most, beneath the surface. On many 
of these occasions, the coffins are bro- 
ken up; but in what manner the muti- 
lated ies which they contain are 
disposed of, I could never satisfactorily 
comprehend, I have seen several 
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partially decayed bodies taken from 
their graves, but in some mysterious 
manner they soon disappear. 

The charnel-houses, in many places, 
bear a striking resemblance to the 
cemeteries. Bones, united together by 
their natural ligaments, are frequently 
taken to these unwholesome reposi- 
tories, where they remain, to undergo 
a separation in the air, and to have 
their putrid moisture exhaled. I could 
easily mention specific instances, to 
confirm all I have advanced; but 
the detail would be too nauseous to 
meet the public eye. 

The interment of dead bodies in 
churches, and in many other places of 
public worship, how congenial soever 
it may be to the feelings of pious sym- 
pathy,-I cannot but consider in the 
light of a serious evil. In vaults which 
are deeply sunk below the floor, the 
unwholesome efiluvia are impercepti- 
ble: but even this is no proof that nox- 
ious vapours are not emitted; and in 

roportion as these multiply in num- 
er, they willin the aggregate be more 
frequently opened; and, consequently, 
will pollute that air which the living 
must inevitably breathe. In some 


modern meeting-houses, these vaults 


are still less secure. In several, the 
bodies of the dead are separated from 
the living by little more than the 
wooden floor on which the latter stand: 
and although in these places nothing 
offensive may sensibly affect the olfac- 
tory nerves, we cannot avoid conclud- 
ing, that the atmosphere must be im- 
pregnated with putrid contaminations. 

There was, no doubt, a period, when 
the portion allotted for the burial of 
the dead, was sufficiently extensive to 
correspond with the population of the 
district. But in many of our large 
towns, the vast increase of the inha- 
bitants, and the consequent augmenta- 
tion of deaths, have ‘otally destroyed 
this proportion; and, by slow and im- 
perceptible degrees, nursed that evil, 
of which we have too much reason to 
complain, to its present state of dread- 
ful maturity. As our legislative powers 
are now disengaged from the anxieties 
of war, and as, in several instances, 
they have manifested a disposition to 
reform abuses and remove nuisances, 
I most sincerely hope, that an object 
of such public interest as this, to which 
I have presumed to call your attention 
and that of your readers, will not 
escape their notice. 





It will be readily admitted, that in 
many large towns, the burial grounds 
are so encircled with buildings, that 
they cannot be enlarged. But as 
there can be no necessity that ceme- 
teries should be surrounded with the 
habitations of the living, the purchase 
of a field in the vicinity may be accom- 
plished without much difficulty: and 
if some heavy tax were levied on every 
grave, that, Within a given time, should 
be opened in the old ground, as but 
few only would be able to pay it, the 
evil would gradually diminish, and in 
time wholly subside; while the money 
thus paid by those who could submit 
to the impost, would finally amount 
nearly to the sum required to purchase 
the field. 

As the manners in which the bodies 
of the dead have been interred, or 
otherwise consumed, have been re- 
markably diversified in different ages, 
and among distinct nations, I shall be 
highly gratified if some one of your 
ingenious correspondents will fawour 
your numerous readers with a short 
analysis of prevailing customs on this 
interesting subject. I shall also be 
much pleased in finding that his dis- 
sertation gives to us an account of the 
probable time when the present man- 
ner of interment took place; and also 
what mode prevailed in this nation in 
the more early periods of its history. 
Such a dissertation would certainly 
embrace the changes which the various 
invaders of our country introduced ; 
and by these we should know, with a 
tolerable degree of accuracy, at what 
time interments took place in eur 
churches, and in those grounds by 
which in general they are encircled. 

But whatever your opinion may be 
respecting my latter observations, I 
hope you will not neglect the principal 
object which induced me to write; 
namely, to prevent the living from 
being annoyed by the unnatural dis- 
turbance of the dead. There are very 
few who have not some friend, whose 
mouldering ashes ask for protection in 
the grave. The powerful sympathies 
of our nature involuntarily respond to 
these silent solicitations ; and the pro- 
tection which we render to others, 
may be considered as a presage of 
what we may hereafter expect for 
ourselves. 

Iam, Mr. Editor, 
Your’s most respectfully, 
A Frienp To Decency. 
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A REMARKABLE BUT WELL-ATTESTED 
INCIDENT. 


Some years since, a Lady who lived in 
Manchester, had an occasion to pay a 
visit to some friends who resided at 
Blackley, a village about three miles 
distant. It was during the summer 
season; and she began her journey 
alone, early in the afternoon, intend- 
ing to return again in the cool of the 
evening. She had, however, not pro- 
ceeded far, before a very large dog, 
which was a perfect stranger, found 
means to introduce itself to her notice. 
Being rather dissatisfied with her new 
companion, she endeavoured to drive 
it off; but of these efforts it seemed to 
take so very little notice, that she 
found all her attempts rendered inef- 
fectual. And as it exhibited no ap- 
pearance of hostility, but seemed 
playful, the Lady’s fears gradually sub- 
sided; she very naturally concluding, 
that after the dog had travelled for some 
time, a new object would attract its 
attention, and draw it from her. No- 
thing, however, of this kind happened. 
The dog accompanied her through all 
the roads in which she had to walk, 
and finally escorted her to the house of 
her friend. Arriving hither, she con- 
trived on entering, to shut out her com- 
panion ; but this circumstance, instead 
of causing it to retire, induced it to lie 
at the door, waiting her return. 

Some person belonging to the family, 
on opening the door, and finding this 
large dog, inquired of the Lady if it 
belonged to her? To this question she 
could give no other reply, than that 
which the preceding part of the narra- 
tive has already furnished. She was 
then told, that as the dog had been her 
companion during the journey, it should 
also be a partaker in the accommoda- 
tions; and it was accordingly invited 
in. On entering the house, the Lady 
was the great object of its attention. 
It fawned and played, and manifested, 
by many significant gesticulations, that 
it was highly gratified. Some manu- 
factures being carried on at this place, 
the Lady was invited to survey them ; 
and into every room which she enter- 
ed, her “ faithful dog bore her com- 
pany,” lying down near her feet when- 
ever she tarried a few minutes, to look 
at the objects with which she was sur- 
rounded. 

Atl evening arrived, when the 
Lady and her canine associate set off 





on their return to Manchester; the dog, 
highly delighted, and displaying its 
innocent gambols as they walked 
along. Proceeding on their journey, 
they had to pass through a long nar- 
row lane, which, on each side, was 
secured with a thorn fence, the bushes 
of which were closely interwoven with 
one another. They had not gone far 
in this lane, before the dog gave over 
its friskings, and walked, in haughty 
silence, a few steps before her. Shortly 
afterwards it -grew furious, its hair 
stood erect, and its march was accom- 
panied with sullen growlings. As no 
cause of this change in its conduct 
appeared, the Lady became quite 
alarmed, and endeavoured to pacify 
the animal by throwing to it some 
gingerbread, or other article of a simi- 
lar nature, which she had in her poc- 
ket. But of this it could not be indu- 
ced to take the least notice. In this 
state things remained until they reach- 
ed the extremity of the narrow lane, 
the dog generally marching a few steps 
before her. At this extremity, there 
was an opening into an adjoining field 
through the thorn fence, whence a 
strange man suddenly sprang, holding 
in his hand a naked knife. 

Scarcely had the Lady time to shriek 
at so terrifying an object, before the 
dog seized him with the most savage 
ferocity, and brought him to the ground. 
The man, finding himself in this situ- 
ation, earnestly solicited the Lady to 
call off the animal, that he might not 
be torn in pieces: but as she knew not 
its name, this was scarcely practicable ; 
and having in vain used some efforts 
to divert its attention, she hastened on 
her journey, leaving the dog holding 
the man on the ground. Aftershe had 
advanced a few yards, the dog quitted 
its hold; again overtook her; and, re- 
suming its former playfulness and good 
humour, seemed to demand, asa reward 
for its services, the gingerbread which 
it had previously refused. is was 
given with readiness, and eaten with 
much apparent satisfaction. Thus 
they proceeded, until they reached the 
spot where they had met in the after- 
noon, when the dog took its leave, and 
the Lady returned home in safety. To 
her, both the dog and the man were 
alike strangers; and she never saw or 
heard of either afterwards. 

On a train of circumstances so sin- 
gular, it would be to make a vari- 
ety of remarks, The fact itself appears 
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to be well attested ; nor has any doubt 
been entertained of its authenticity by 
the Lady’s friends. 

There can scarcely be any question, 
that the man, who had concealed him- 
self behind the thorn fence, had a 
design to terrify the lady, and perhaps 
to rob, if not to murder, her. The 
place was well adapted for his pur- 
pose, as no dwelling was near the 
spot. It is also more than probable, 
that the dog first began to grow sullen 
when the man was perceived to be on 
the other side of the fence, and that 
they walked side by side until they 
reached the aperture, where, with a 
knife in his hand, he was seized by the 
courageous animal. 

Can the friendly interposition of this 
dog be accounted for on those princi- 
ples which we generally denominate 
instinctive? This is hard to be con- 
ceived. The Lady, it seems, had no 
knowledge of the animal before. It 
came unsolicited, and accompanied 
her in direct opposition to her efforts 
to drive it away: and after having as- 
sociated with her during the day, and 
guarded her from danger when return- 
ing in the evening, disappeared, to be 
seen by her no more. These pheno- 
mena must have arisen either from 
instinct, or a particular providence ; 
and we shall find more difficulty in 
resolving all into the former, than in 
allowing the latter to be a branch of 
the moral economy of God. 
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nouncing, and Explanatory ologi- 
cal Dictionary of the New Testament, 
&c. §c. 8vo. pp. 409. price 7s. Long- 
man, §c. London, 1818. 


THERE is scarcely any department of 
Literature, in which an author can 
employ his pen, where the hazard of 
disgrace so far outweighs the proba- 
bility of a, as in the writing or 
the compilation of a Dictionary. His 
orthography, his accentuation, his 
definitions, and, on some occasions, his 
classification of terms, are destined to 
undergo the rigours of critical exami- 
nation. Should he escape censure on 
one occasion, he can ~ hope to 
be equally successful on ; and it 
rarely ‘happens, that the errors of a 
lexicographer can be so concealed as 
to elude detection, or, when discover- 
ed, that they are treated with mercy. 





“ It is the fate,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“ of those who toil at the lower employ- 
ments of life, to be rather driven by 
the fear of evil, than attracted by the 
prospect of good; to be exposed to 
censure, without hope of praise; to be 
disgraced by miscarriage, or punished 
for neglect, where success would have 
been without applause, and diligence 
without reward. 

“ Among these unhappy mortals is 
the writer of dictionaries; whom man- 
kind have considered, not as the pupil, 
but as the slave of science, the pioneer 
of literature, doomed only to remove 
rubbish and clear obstructions from 
the paths through which Learning and 
Genius press forward to conquest and 
glory, without bestowing a smile on 
the humble drudge that facilitates their 
progress. Every other author may 
aspire to praise; the lexicographer 
can only hope to escape reproach, and 
even this negative recompense has 
been yet granted to very few.” — Pre- 
face to Dictionary. 

In the prefatory parts of this work, 
we have the sounds and accents of let- 
ters distinctly marked, as they stand 
in their varied combinations in the 
formation of words. A compendium 
of Grammar is also introduced, accom- 
panied with a table, showing the fa- 
mily compact between verbs, nouns, 
adnouns, and adverbs, and also the 
manner in which they have been de- 
rived, and how, by their varied termi- 
nations, they constitute these distinct 
parts of speech. Nothing, however, 
is contained in this analysis, that ap- 
pears of sufficient importance to de- 
mand either reprehension or praise. 

The work itself begins with Verbs 
of one syllable, arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order, accompanied with their re- 
spective definitions, and occasionally 
with a short dissertation on the sense, 
which, in various parts of the sacred 
writings, they are intended to convey. 
From these, the author passes to verbs 
of two, of three, and finally to those 
of four syllables, defining and explain- 
ing each in a similar manner, and 
giving to some words, as he proceeds, 
such an additional orthography, as 
accords withthe actual pronunciation 
of them. 

Having finished verbs, he next in- 
troduces Nouns, preserving the same 
alphabetical arrangement and manner, 
and comprising, in distinct classes, all 
words from one to six syllables. 
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Adnouns or Adjectives follow nouns. 
These proceed in the same order, be- 
ginning with words of one syllable, 
and ending with those of five. 

Adverbs are treated in a_ similar 
way; but of the other parts of speech, 
no notice is taken in this arrange- 
ment. 

The preceding list is followed by 
some few nouns, which terminate in 
er, or, and ess. These are accompa- 
nied with about forty active participles, 
which are occasionally used as nouns. 
After these, we have some additional 
verbs, which precede some additional 
nouns, that seem to have been pre- 
viously forgotten; and, finally, the 
whole is accompanied with a very 
copious index, referring to all the 
words which had been classified ac- 
cording to their parts of speech. These 
are now arranged in a general alpha- 
betical order. Such is the general 
outline of the work before us. 

It is obvious, from these classifica- 
tions and arrangements, that the author 
has spared no pains in preparing his 
work for publication; but whether the 
benefit which his readers will probably 
derive from this branch of his labours, 
may correspond with his industrious 
application, may perhaps admit of 
some considerable doubts. We should 
be exceedingly sorry to throw any 
obstacle in the way of an author, who 
has for his object the welfare of the ris- 
ing generation ; and particularly those 
who are indebted for their instruction 
to the bounties of benevolence. We 
cannot, however, perceive the advan- 
tages which a Dictionary is likely to 
derive from this singular classification. 

“The following Dictionary,” says 
the author, “ being chiefly designed 
for the use of young persons, the words 
are arranged under their respective 
parts of speech, and classed in alpha- 
betical order, according to the number 
of syllables, for the purpose of exer- 
cising the mind of the learner. After 
a little practice in ascertaining the 
parts of speech, and distinguishing the 
number of syllables contained in any 
word, of which the explanation may 
be required, the reference to the Dic- 
tionary will become pleasant and easy. 
To such as may not be disposed to take 
that trouble, the Index at the end of 
the book will be found usefal.”—Intro. 
p- 11. 

To children, and adults like chil- 
dren, who are acquiring the first rudi- 





ments of learning, every facility should 
be afforded; but we have our fears, 
that the repetition of the alphabet 
twenty-four times, independently of the 
Index, which must compel the learner 
to turn to a distinct department of the 
book for every word of which he wishes 
to know the meaning, merely that he 
may find how many syllables it con- 
tains, will not greatly accelerate his 
progress. 

As a school Dictionary, however, in 
places where Religion and Morality 
are prominent branches of the learning 
that is taught, this book will not be 
without its use. Many words are ac- 
companied with their religious import, 
as well as their philological definitions ; 
and no man who ig pleased with the 
judicious observations of the celebrat- 
ed Cruden, will be offended at seeing 
his sentiments transcribed. The vari- 
ous senses in which the same word is 
used in the sacred Scriptures, will be 
insensibly impressed upon the reader's 
mind; and his acquaintance with the 
inspired writings will increase by his 
being so constantly referred to pas- 
sages in which these varied senses of 
the same word distinctly occur. The 
following examples will illustrate the 
truth of these remarks. 

“‘ Bess, (v.) to prosper, or make 
happy ; which, properly, is the act of 
God alone, the author and giver of 
every temporal and spiritual blessing. 

“ God blesses, especially, by the 
rich provision which he has made in 
his glorious plan of redemption, to 
recover man from the effects of the fall ; 
in the supplies of his grace, and by 
the gifts of his Holy Spirit, whereby 
man is enabled to serve him acceptably 
in this world, and to receive a meet- 
ness for that eternal inheritance in 
heaven, where he will be perfectly 
happy in the enjoyment of God for 
ever. 

“This word is often used in an infe- 
rior sense; and man is said to bless 
God, when, with a grateful heart, he 
praises him for benefits received, and 
lives to his glory. He may be said to 
bless his fellow-creatures, when he 
wishes them every good, and uses his 
best endeavours to promote their hap- 
piness.” 

“ Biow, (v.) blo, to move forcibly, 
or to be put in quick motion, as the 
wind in a brisk gale, which moves 
freely and acts powerfully; its force 
being felt, and its effects evident, but 
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the manner cannot be fully under- 
stood: to which our Saviour has com- 
pared that spiritual change which is 
wrought in the soul of the believer by 
the operation of God’s Holy Spirit.” 

« Burn, (v.) to consume or destroy 
by fire ; to scorch with heat; to be in- 
flamed with unlawful desires, 1 Cor. 
vii. 9; to be filled with a holy zeal for 
the glory of God, and the good of 
others.” 

Faitn, (n.) fath, a dependence on 
the credit of another for the truth of 
an assertion, or the performance of a 
promise. Hence a person is said to 
keep his faith inviolate, when he per- 
forms the promise which another relied 
on. Divine faith, is a firm assent of 
the mind to things, upon the authority 
of Divine revelation. It is thus we 
are persuaded to believe all those 
truths relating to God, which he has 
revealed to us in the Scriptures. Jus- 
tifying or saving faith, is a saving 
grace wrought in the soul by the Spirit 
of God, whereby we receive Christ as 
he is revealed in the Gospel, to be a 
Prophet, Priest, and King; trust in 
him, and rely upon him and his righ- 
teousness alone, for justification and 
salvation. This faith begets a sincere 
obedience in life and conversation, 
Faith which worketh by love, Gal. v. 6. 
is not an idle, inactive, inoperative 
grace ; but shews itself by producing in 
us, love to God, and to our neighbour. 
It is put for the belief and profession 
of the Gospel; Rom. i. 8.” 

“ Grace, (n.) favour, or mercy. 
Divine grace, is the free and unde- 
served love and favour of God, which 
is the spring and source of all the be- 
nefits which we receive from him, 
especially redemption through Jesus 
Christ; Rom. xi. 6. Grace is taken for 
a lively sense of this favour, or the 
love and fear of God dwelling in the 
heart; 2 Cor.i. 12: for the doctrine of 
the Gospel, which proceeds from the 
grace of God; 1 Pet. v. 12.” 

“ WILL, (n.) that faculty of the soul, 
or operation of the mind, whereby a 
man freely chooses or refuses things. 
Scripturally, to will any thing is of 
nature ; but to will what is good, is of 
grace; Psal. ex. 3; John viii. 36,— 
xv. 5; Phil. ii. 13. The will of God is 
taken for his absolute will, purpose, 
or decree; Rom. ix. 19; Eph. i. 11: 
for his laws and commandments ; Matt. 
vii. 21; Rom. xii. 2. The will of God 
may be known by reading his word, 
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by observing his providences, and by 
praying for his Spirit, to enlighten, 
Instruct, and guide the soul.” 

The specimens thus given can hardly 
fail to serve two occasions ; namely, to 
exhibit the author’s manner of pro- 
ceeding in his work, and the pious dis- 
position by which he has been actu- 
ated. Those who are not disposed to 
question his sincerity in the preceding 
examples, will not hesitate to give him 
credit for his motives, which, in the 
concluding paragraph of his Introduc- 
tion, he thus states :— 

“ As it is the intention of the author 
to submit this work to the inspection 
of the public, he hopes that it will be 
found useful to those well-disposed 
persons, who are every where mani- 
festing a pious zeal to remove igno- 
rance, the parent of vice, from the 
minds of young persons, to impart 
religious instruction, and to inculcate 
good moral habits. And he trusts 
that it will, in some measure, prove an 
instrument in the hand of God to pro- 
mote his glory ; by directing the atten- 
tion of youth to a more serious perusal 
of the oracles of divine truth, and 
thereby diffuse more extensively reli- 
gious knowledge, make the principles 
of the Christian religion better under- 
stood, and its precepts more carefully 
practised. With this end inview, and 
to add a mite to that stock of know- 
ledge which forms the only sure basis 
of national virtue and individual hap- 
piness, he offers up his ardent wishes, 
and most fervent prayers, for a bless- 
ing upon his labours, to the Father of 
Lights, from whom proceedeth every 
good and perfect gift; to whom, ‘ the 
only wise God, our Saviour, be glory 
and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever. Amen,’ 

“ Egleston.” “ E. D.” 

Who the author of this compilation 
is, we do not profess to know. It ap- 
pears before the world as an anony- 
mous production, and the initials, &c. 
with which the introduction is con- 
cluded, are insufficient to satisfy the 
demands of inquiring curiosity. But 
neither the concealment nor the com- 
munication of the author’s name can 
either diminish the merit of his work, 
or augment its excellence. It is pre- 
sented to the public as a Dictionary for 
Youth, to give directions in spelling 
and pronouncing such words as fre- 
quently occur in the sacred writings; 
and, as the specimens we have given 
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evince, to elucidate the various doc- 
trines which many terms import. To 
such as these, we have no doubt that 
this work will be found highly service- 
able; especially if they have no other 
books of reference that are more am- 
plified in their details. 

To critical discriminations the author 
makes no pretensions ; and the price 
of his book plainly shews, that profit 
was not his primary aim. His lan- 
guage is plain and unadorned ; equally 
removed from pedantry and meanness, 
but phe red to communicate the 
ideas which he aims to impress upon 
the reader’s mind. We therefore con- 
cur with him in opinion, that “ the 
work will be found very useful to all 
those who undertake the education of 
the rising generation in the national, 
parochial, or Sunday schools, where 
the children are taught to read only 
the Word of God. It is likewise well 
adapted for the use of young persons 
in general, as it will give them clear 
notions of the most important doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, and of 
their duty towards God, towards their 
neighbour, and towards themselves.” 


at > | 


Analysis and Review of a recent publi- 
cation, entitled “‘ Hore Britannica, 
or Studies in Ancient British aeons, 
containing various Disquisitions on t 
National and Religious Antiquities of 
Great Britain.” London, 1818—19, 
2vols. 8vo. Blanchard, Ogles, Hat- 
chard, §c. 


Tue design of the present volumes is 
to supply the desideratum of a com- 
pendious work on the historical anti- 
quities of our native Isle. In the pre- 
sent age, when Britain maintains so 
conspicuous a station in the world, it 
is of some interest to the curious, to 
look back and trace the state of the 
primary population, the customs, pur- 
suits, and various superstitions, of our 
ancestors previous to the Christian era; 
as well as the circumstances attending 
the first introduction and consequent 
progress of Christianity among the 
Britons, 

In the preface to the first volume, it 
is observed, that, “ when the first 
draught of the work was sketched out, 
the design was merely to afford a sum- 
mary view of the history of religion 
among the ancient inhabitants of Great 
Britain; but as this could not be done 
with satisfaction, without connecting 
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that inquiry with the more general his- 
tory of the British nations, something 
of that kind was drawn up, by way of 
introduction, which was afterwards 
considerably enlarged.” 

The work in its present form, as it 
appears before the public, is divided 
into three departments; and although 
each of these may, in some respects, 
be considered distinct and separato, 
yet each Part seems necessary, to form 
a complete view of eur national anti- 
quities. Thus, in pursuing the history 
of the British churches, under the 
Roman government, it is desirable to 
be made acquainted with the situation 
of the different tribes, and their super- 
stitions ; their laws, customs, and lan- 
guage, previous to the Roman conquest 
of the island; and to trace the remote 
origin of the primordial Britons, and 
the period of the first population of 
the Queen of Isles. These topics are 
attended to in the first and second 
Parts, making up the first volume. 

In the second volume, both the na- 
tional and religious history of ancient 
Britain are treated of, from the first 
establishment of the Roman Govern- 
ment, until the final settlement of the 
Saxons in this country. Our accounts 
as to the first introduction of the Gos- 

1 into this island are investigated ; 
its progress is then traced throughout 
the ages which succeeded. The rise 
and spread of Pelagianism are treated 
of; and the history of Pelagius, who 
was a Cambro-Briton, is given from 
the best authoritie.. The wars be- 
tween the Britons and Saxons, and 
the consequent distress; the coming 
over of Augustine from Rome to evan- 
gelize the heathen English, and the 
result of his labours, in conjunction 
with his disciples; with an account of 
the Culdees of Jona, and their exer- 
tions in Northumberland ;—these form 
the concluding topics of the second 
volume. 

An Appendix is given to each 
volume. That of the first is upon 
the following articles:—The worship 
of Rocks and rude Stone Monuments, 
with reference to some remarkable 
Cromlechs. 2. Sacred Caverns and 
Grottos. 3,4, Thoughts on Language. 
5. The Origin of Letters. 6. Thoughts 
on Ossian. 7. Taliesin. 

The Appendix of the second volume 
relates to,—1. The Antiquities of St. 
Alban’s. 2. Glastonbury. 3. Caer- 
leon. LS Lantwit, in Glamorgan. 5. 
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The Cornish Cathedral. 6. Whithern. 
7. The Easter Controversy. 8. Splen- 
dour of the Saxon Churches. 9. The 
Last Days of Venerable Bede. 10. 
The Welsh and Breton languages. 

The disquisitions on the state of 
Britain, the manners and _super- 
stitions of our ancestors, and the pe- 
culiarities of the Druids and Bards, 
are interesting to those who have any 
taste for studies of this nature; but 
the second volume, on the Antiquities 
of the British Churches, promises to 
have a fairer claim on the especial 
attention of the religious public. The 
Author has observed in his preface, 
that—‘* While the present age is so 
laudably engaged in zealous exertions 
to diffuse Christianity among the Hea- 
then, and in particular among the wor- 
shippers of Brahma and Budhu; the 
history of the first introduction and 
consequent progress of our divine 
religion among our once heathen an- 
cestors, cannot fail to prove highly 
interesting. The Gospel travelled of 
old from Asia to the West of Europe: 
and as, from the Isles of Western 
Europe, it has shone with bright beams 
on the Transatlantic world; so, now, 
the sons of Britain are conveying it 
back to Asia, and, in particular, to 
continental and insular India.”—On 
this work, it is our intention to publish 
a critique in a future number. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


On the 15th of May, 1819, the thir- 
teenth anniversary of this society was 
held at Freemasons’ Hall, London; the 
Duke of Kent inthe chair. His Royal 
Highness, on this occasion, was sup- 
ported by his Serene Highness the 
Prince of Hesse Philipstall, and Prince 
Emest, his brother. The company 
was large, and highly respectable ; and 
so completely. was the hall thronged, 

at many were unable to gain admit- 
tance. The principal speakers among 
the numerous gentlemen who attended, 
were the following:—His R. H. the 
Duke of Kent, Mr. Foster, (who read 
the Report,) Rev. Dr. Schwabe, Rev. 
G. Hamilton, Right Hon. Lord Eb- 
rington, Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, 
Hon. G. Bennet, M. P., Rev. Charles 
Anderson, W. Wilberforce, Esq. M. P., 
Rev. J. Townsend, G. Phillips, Esq. 
M. P., Mr. Sigismund Billing, (a mem- 
ber of the French Legion of Honour,) 





Rev. Mr. Kidd, Rev. G. D. Mudie, and 
Mr. Alderman Wood. 

The Report began by stating, that 
the Committee were happy that the 
past year had furnished them with so 
many opportunities of extending the 
sphere of their exertions, and of col- 
lecting so much information upon the 
subject. They noticed, first, the state 
of education abroad. From France, 
their Committee have for two years 
received the most pleasing informa- 
tion; the great work of instruction 
still continues to go forward, and its 
salutary effects are already manifest. 
About 1200 children are now educat- 
ing on the new system, and the Minis- 
ter of the Interior has signified his 
intention of extending its benefit to 
all the corps under his direction; the 
Committee sincerely rejoice in the co- 
operation of the French Society, and 
cordially adopt the language of the 
French minister, who says, “ that the 
union of zealous persons of the two 
nations may produce the most bene- 
ficial results, and tend to extinguish 
that rivalship which has led to the 
shedding of so much human blood.” — 
From Spain, the Committee have heard 
that the School founded in the preceding 
year at Madrid still continues, though 
they regret that no measures have yet 
been taken to propagate the system 
through the country. From Russia, 
the Committee had reason to expect 
encouraging success, and they have 
not been disappointed. His Imperial 
Majesty still continues to spread 
schools through his vast dominions, and 
a large school was opened last year at 
Petersburgh, under his immédiate au- 
spices. AtFlorence, a School Society 
has been established under the patron- 
age of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Mr. Allen, who has visited Sweden, 
Denmark, and Russia, has lost no 
opportunity of gaining information, 
and suggesting means for the improve- 
meni of schools in various parts: he 
speaks of the assistance afforded him 
in the warmest terms; and he is now 
gone to the southern part of the Rus- 
sian empire. At Brussels, the Com- 
mittee have corresponded with seve- 
ral persons of the highest autho- 
rity, and hope soon to have the 
pleasure of hearing of a school esta- 
blished in that city. In North Ame- 
rica, the system spreads extensively. 
At New York, several schools have 
been new-organized, and new schools 
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founded, in which 3,600 children are 
taught upon the British system. At 
Philadelphia, a school has been open- 
ed for 1,000 girls, beside several 
schools in its vicinity, and Joseph 
Lancaster has been appointed to super- 
intend them. At Halifax and Nova 
Scotie, schools continue to prosper ; 
and, at the latter place, Government 
has given a spot of ground to erect a 
school for children. But no accounts 
have been more gratifying than that 
of the establishment of a School So- 
ciety at Calcutta, in September last, 
which proposes the improvement of 
existing schools, the establishment of 
new ones, and to select pupils of dis- 
tinguished talents from the different 
schools, to receive a superior educa- 
tion, to qualify them to be interpreters 
to the Missionaries, and for other im- 
portant services. At Bombay, there 
is also a School Society formed. At 
Sierra Leone, in Africa, the schools 
are in a very flourishing condition. A 
report has just been received from 
thence; there are eleven schools, and 
the number of children educated above 
2000. Short accounts were also read 
from several other stations of a very 
pleasing nature. At home, the Com- 
mittee notice, that during the past 
year their increase has been greater 
than at any former period; and that 
the encouraging reports received from 
every part of the country, leave no 
doubt that the British system is ge- 
nerally approved; and the Commit- 
tee have been actively engaged in 
endeavouring to supply the demand 
for schoolmasters. . Very satisfactory 
accounts have been received from Ire- 
land ; and the last report from the Gae- 
lic schools affords the most encourag- 
ing prospect. The Report concluded 
by stating, that were the present ne- 
cessity of enlarging the funds of this 
Society rightly understood, there is 
no doubt that the Committee would 
be able to complete their work. But 
at present, in London alone, there are 
not fewer than 40,000 children that 
have not the advantage of Sunday 
School instruction ; and from all parts 
of the country, applications are con- 
tinually made for pecuniary assistance 
for the establishment of schools. 

When the Report was concluded, 
the Royal Chairman introduced his 
illustrious relative, his Serene High- 
ness the Prince of Hesse Philipsiall, 
to second the Repori; but though (he 





observed) his Serene Highness under- 
stood the English language, he did not 
think himself qualified to address that 
assembly; but begged that the Rev. 
Dr. Schwabe might be permitted to 
address the meeting on his behalf. 

In the support of this institution, 
the sums collected in various ways, 
during the preceding year, amounted 
to £2313. 3s. 6d.; and the total expen- 
diture to £ 2330. 18s. 4d. The speeches 
delivered at this meeting displayed 
much animation, and no small degree 
of eloquence. An ardent wish to im- 
part instruction to every branch of the 
human family, and to exalt the cha- 
racter of the rising generation, ap- 
peared to enliven every bosom. In 
this sentiment, the Royal Personages 
present seemed most heartily to con- 
cur; and scarcely any thing could ex- 
hibit a more pleasing scene, than the 
unanimity that prevailed. The lan- 
guage of the cottage, and that of the 
throne, in the support of these benevo- 
lent institutions, is the same; and the 
happy effects which may be expected, 
bafile all calculation. 


Ee 
THE HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


Tue friends of this institution met toge- 
ther on Friday the 14th of May, 1819, 
at the City of London Tavern, when 
Charles Grant, sen. Esq. took the chair. 
The object of this institution is, to dis- 
seminate religious knowledge among 
the Irish poor, by infusing into their 
minds the blessed truths of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

It appeared from the Report which 
was read, that there are now in the 
sister kingdom, 430 schools, which 
contain 46,976 children. This includes, 
within the last year, an addition of 88 
schools, and 14,460 scholars. Of these 
schools, 215 are under the superintend- 
ence of Protestant Clergymen, nine 
under that of Dissenting Ministers, 
34 under that of Catholic Priests, Ms 
under the care of some Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in their vicinity, nine under 
that of Ladies, while others, from the 
peculiarity of their situation, are des- 
titute of regular visitors. 

To the Catholic Clergymen who had 
engaged in this work, the Report bore 
an honourable testimony, presuming 
that they had done it from the best 
motives, and Care had been taken to 
give them no just ground of jealousy, 
The object of the Society was to put 
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the Bibleinto the hands of the children, 
and to permit them finally to judge for 
themselves. 

To promote this work, they have 
printed during the last year 40,000 
Spelling Books, and nearly 3000 Tes- 
taments. In addition to this, they 
have received from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the liberal do- 
nation of 1000 Bibles, and 2000 Tes- 
taments, in English; besides 500 Tes- 
taments in Irish, and 100 in the Celtic 
character. 

In Ireland, such is the estimation in 
which this Society is held, that one 
gentleman, after having established 
two schools on his estate, put them 
under its care, without burdening the 
funds with any expense. But, not- 
withstanding these donations, and this 
assistance, and although £800 had 
been collected in various ways through- 
out the kingdom, the institution was 
stated to be indebted to its treasurer, 
S. Mills, Esq. the sum of £ 1342. 15s. 2d. 

At this meeting, the principal speak- 
ers, in addition to the Chairman, were 
the following :— The Right.Hon. Lord 
Calthorpe, Rev. G. Hamilton, Rev. 
Mr. Matthias, W. Wilberforce, Esq. 
M. P., Rev. Mr. Wynn, Mr. Sandford, 
Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, Samuel 
Mills, Esq. Mr. Hillyard, Rev. Henry 
Foster Burder, Rev. Mr. Richings, 
W. Blair, Esq. Rev. Mr. Unrick, Mr. 
Trueman, Mr. Thomas Stokes. 

In the various speeches delivered by 
these gentlemen, the deplorable con- 
dition of the Irish peasantry was feel- 
ingly pointed out, and the necessity 
of i ing instruction to them, and 

articularly to their children, enforced 
in a masterly manner. To prove the 
necessity of continued exertion, it was 
stated, that on some occasions the 
Catholic Priests were endeavouring to 
counteract their benevolent efforts. 
“A r boy,” said Mr. Burder, “ had 
received a Bible. The priest found it 
out, and persuaded the mother to give 
it up, under the threatening that he 
would curse her children.” The woman 
was so terrified, that she complied 
with his demand, and the poor boy 
was deprived of his only comfort. In 
this condition he applied for another, 
declaring that the priest should never 
get this, as he had not been happy 
since he had lost the former. 

It was also stated by Mr. Matthias, 
that, prior to the Rebellion, it was a 
melancholy fact, that the children had 





been taught to read “‘ Paine’s Age of 
Reason ;” that they had been observed 
going to school with this book in their 
hands, and when asked what they did 
with it, they replied, ““ We read it at 
school, and our fathers explain it to us 
when we return at night.” 

Mr. Hamilton also stated, that on 
one occasion he had been called upon 
to visit a criminal, who had been a 
most daring robber, but who then lay 
under sentence of death. Before Mr. 
Hamilton arrived, a benevolent lady 
had conveyed a Bible to the culprit; 
who, as soon as Mr. H. entered, thus 
addressed him, with glistening eyes 
and a trembling frame, ‘‘ Oh, Sir, had 
I but known this book when a child, 
my life would have been safe, and I 
should not now have been here.”—By 
the statements thus given, in these 
facts, and correspondent observations, 
the assembly composing this meeting 
were so fully satisfied of the necessity 
of supporting this institution, that 
about £ 150 were contributed by them 
in aid of its funds. 

ca — 
CITY OF LONDON NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


On Tuesday, May 15th, 1819, the Lord 
Mayor, accompanied by the Lady May- 
oress and several others of the Lady 
Patronesses, together with the Bishops 
of London and St. Asaph, the Recorder, 
Aldermen Scholey, Rothwell, Dom- 
ville, &c. entered the room, when an 
examination of the children took place. 
The number of the children present 
amounted to 1630. These, after an 
appropriate hymn had been sung, and 
two monitors had repeated some pray- 
ers in a singularly impressive manner, 
all left the room ; and being arranged 
in classes, they again entered in regu- 
lar order, to undergo an examination. 
The points upon which they were 
chiefly examined were, spelling, read- 
ing, numeration, an acquaintance 
with the Catechism, and their know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures. In all 
these, the readiness with which they 
gave their replies to the various ques- 
tions proposed, called forth the admi- 
ration of a vast concourse, who had 
assembled on the occasion. The girls 
exhibited a variety of plain and figur- 
ed needle-work, which gave much 
satisfaction. Having thus undergone 
in succession the regular examination, 
they were again introduced together, 
when, on a signal being given, prayers 
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were devoutly said; after which the 
children arose, and sung, “ God save 
the king.” 

The children being dismissed, and 
the Ladies having retired, a select 
party of the Gentlemen sat down to 
dinner, his Lordship in the chair. 
Adverting to the object of their meet- 
ing, his Lordship, after pronouncing 
a warm eulogium on its design, ten- 
dency, and beneficial effects, pro- 
ceeded to state, that it was a great 
satisfaction to the promoters and sup- 
porters of this amiable institution, to 
find, that among the numerous cases 
of juvenile depravity, which he, as 
chief magistrate of the city, was daily 
witnessing, not one case had occurred 
in which the culprit had been educated 
in this school. It was a gratifying re- 
flection for them, to think that they 
were in some measure the cause of 
diminishing that lamentable depra- 
vity which had lately so predominated 
among our youth. 

In the course of the evening, Oliver 
Hatch, Esq. the treasurer, laid before 
the company a statement of the funds, 
as also the donations which had been 
received since the last anniversary ; 
several of which were connected with 
some very distinguished names. Be- 
fore the company separated, their sub- 
scriptions were again renewed, the 
aggregate of which, amounting to 
£714. 8s. far exceeded that of any 
preceding anniversary. 

———— 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


On the last Thursday in May, the an- 
nual general meeting of the National 
School Society, for the education of 
the Poor in the principles of the 
Church of England, was held at the 
central National School, Baldwin’s 
Gardens, Gray’s Inn Lane, London. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, took the chair about one 
o’clock ; immediately after which, Mr. 
Walmsley, the secretary, read the 
Report. From this Report it appear- 
ed, that during the preceding year the 
number of new schools received into 
the Union was 228, and the number of 
children about 20,000. The aggre- 
gate of the persons now deriving in- 
struction under this establishment, 
was not less 200,000; without taking 
into the account 50,000 more, that did 
not belong to the Union. From the 
central school, and its various branches, 





there were annually sent forth into the 
community about 60,000 persons, in- 
structed according to the principles of 
the Established Church. 

During the last year, two natives of 
the Ionian Isles had been received and 
instructed, who, after making them- 
selves masters of the system, had 
lately returned to their native country, 
for the purpose of carrying to their 
countrymen a knowledge of the princi- 
ples upon which these schools are con- 
ducted. A school also upon an exten- 
sive scale, the Report stated, was 
about to be established at Quebec; and 
an addition of two had been made to 
the central school in Bombay. A plan 
also had been formed for extending 
the system to Hindostan, but this had 
not yet been carried into effect. 

The total expenditure during the 
year, in grants to various branches, 
besides other disbursements, amount- 
ed to £2768. But although the sub- 
scriptions and donations considerably 
exceeded this sum, regret was ex- 
pressed by the Committee, that the 
receipts were not equal to their de- 
mands. The principal speakers on 
this occasion were, his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, and Mr. Justice Park. 
The meeting was very numerously 
attended, and many persons of dis- 
tinction honoured it with their pre- 
sence; among whom, besides those 
already mentioned, were the Bi 
of Ely and Peterborough, Mr. Wil 
force, Lord Kenyon, Sir Robert Peel, 
&e.; but nothing of importance oc- 
curred to render it particularly inte- 
resting. 


LONDON ASSOCIATION IN AID OF THE 
UNITED BRETHREN, GENERALLY 
CALLED THE MORAVIANS, 


THE people who are known by these 
common appellations, have long been 
distinguished in the religious world by 
their unblemished lives, their domestic 
virtues, their individual piety, their 
sympathetic feelings towards their fel- 
low-creatures, and their unremi 

exertions to carry the Gospel to 

heathen nations throughout the world. 
As an ancient Protestant Episcopal 
Church, they have been fully recog- 
nized by the British Legislature ; to all 
the Christian States in Europe they 
are well known; and their simplicity 
and zeal have rarely failed to command 
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respect, even where the cause of hu- 
manity, which they plead, failed to 
procure assistance. 

Their first mission was established 
so early as the year 1732, since which 
time they have continued with unabat- 
ing ardour to extend their usefulness 
among the heathen; and so far has 
God been pleased to crown their pious 
perseverance with success, that they 
have established themselves in every 
quarter of the world.- They have now 
32 stations, and 155 missionaries. 
The number among the heathen which 
they have been made instrumental in 
reclaiming, is stated to exceed 23,000 
souls. 

The missions connected with this 
denomination have hitherto been sup- 
ported chiefly by contributions raised 
among themselves, assisted occasion- 
ally by the voluntary kindness of other 
Christians. But so severely have they 
suffered from the ravages of the late 
war, that in many places they have 
been reduced to a state of the most 
deplorable distress. At Moscow, their 
habitations were consumed in the ge- 
neral conflagration; several of their 
missionaries have been removed by 
death, leaving families to be supported 
by their surviving friends; and others, 
who through age and infirmities have 
desisted from labouring, have no other 
means of subsistence than what they 
derive from Christian bounty. Through 

wiper: causes, their funds have been 
nd of late years totally insufficient 
to meet their expenditure. 

For some time, a heavy debt, which 
had been contracted in consequence of 
the war, pressed with peculiar severity 
upon the Society ; but this, through an 
unexpected interposition of Divine 
Providence, has beenliquidated. Their 
prospects, however, of being able to 
derive support from their own re- 
resources in future, are far from being 
promising. The same common cala- 
mities to which we have adverted, 
have seriously injured their own means 
of internal assistance ; and it is highly 
probable, that several years must 
elapse before they will be able to re- 
gain their former state of prosperity. 
From many of their principal settle- 
ments on the Continent, the contribu- 
tions they have of late been able to 
raise, have done little more than cover 
the expenses of supporting the widows 
and children of their missionaries now 
in Europe, and meet other incidental 
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claims. On these accounts they have 
no prospect of being able to support 
their missionaries on foreign stations ; 
and their embarrassments are increas- 
ed by the additional sums required to 
convey them to the scene of their la- 
bours, when the death of any who are 
abroad renders such an undertaking 
necessary. Through this cause, they 
have been compelled to decline many 
pressing invitations to send mission- 


-aries to new places, with which they 


would otherwise have gladly complied. 

But notwithstanding all their neces- 
sities, such is their aversion to give 
publicity to their condition, that they 
have modestly declined to call any 
public meetings. The Association, 
therefore, now under consideration, 
has been formed by their friends, and 
the friends of missions in general, in 
order to render them some assistance, 
without wounding their feelings, or 
violating their principles. Of this 
Association, the Rev. John Bull, A. M. 
of Southampton Place, Euston Square, 
and the Rev. John Clayton, jun. of 
Hackney, are the joint secretaries. 
These and other ministers, affected 
with their situation, have preached in 
their behalf. 

On Sunday the 23d of May, 1819, 
the Rev. Legh Richmond preached a 
sermon in their favour at Ely chapel, 
and by his persuasive eloquence so far 
interested the feelings of the public, 
that he raised for them in a collection 
£42. In this sermon Mr. Richmond 
described them, “as ever foremost in 
labour or in danger, but retiring from 
notice or commendation. Practising 
self-denial, not only in the sacrifice of 
ease and comfort, but in refusing the 
eulogiums they could not fail to attract 
from all good men. The primitive 
church was essentially a missionary 
church. The Apostles were all mis- 
sionaries ; and so in a degree were all 
its members; and no other church on 
earth has so closely imitated them in 
this respect as the Moravians.” 

This venerable Society dates its 
origin from those faithful confessors of 
the Protestant church, the Waldenses 
and Bohemian brethren. They follow 
the Augsburg confession of faith, and 
are remarkable for the steadiness and 
simplicity with which they have ad- 
hered to the great fundamental doc- 
trines of the atonement, and salvation 
by grace. About the year 1732, the 
missionary spirit began to glow in their 
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bosoms with peculiar ardour; and, as 
if ambitious of difficulties and dangers 
in so good a cause, they planned a 
mission to the Negroes in the West 
Indies. They were well aware of the 
dangers of this undertaking, and of the 
difficulties they must encounter in get- 
ting access to the slaves. But such 
was their zeal, that their first mission- 
aries went out with a full determina- 
tion to sell themselves as slaves, if no 
other expedient should enable them to 
accomplish their important purpose. 
Divine Providence, however, gave 
them a more favourable admission than 
they had anticipated, and they soon 
established themselves in St. Thomas, 
and shortly after in the other Danish 
islands. 

During the following year, they pro- 
jected another mission among the inha- 
bitants who endure the perpetual ice 
and the undissolving snows of Green- 
land, denying themselves all the com- 
forts of European civilization, and 
conforming to the disgusting habits 
and modes of life which distinguish a 
savage people. As time rolled on, 
they propagated the Gospel among the 
Indians in North and South America ; 
among the Hottentots in South Africa, 
the Calmuc Tartars; and among other 
tribes equally wild and barbarous. 

Although, in modern years, they 
have learned much from experience, 
yet in their early efforts, particularly 
in Greenland, their patience Was put 
to the severest test; and it is probable, 
that no instance occurs, in the history 
of the Gospel or of our species, in 
which the particular doctrine of Christ 
crucified has appeared with so much 
triumph, as it first appeared among 
the untaught Greenlanders. The mis- 
sionaries, on their arrival, began their 
preaching by asserting the being and 
providence of God, and by urging the 
duties of moral obligation due from 
the creature to the Creator. This they 
thought necessary, as a preliminary 
step to the introduction of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel. But they 
soon found that they were preaching 
in vain. The Pagans gazed on them 
with vacant astonishment, and laughed 
their arguments to scorn. 

Disheartened with this contempt, 
one of the Brethren said, “ Let us 
drop these things, and preach the love 
of God our Saviour.” They accord- 
ingly adopted this method, and related 


sufferings and death of Christ. The 
effect was instantaneous. One of the 
heathens cried out, “ And is there not 
virtue in that blood to save my soul?” 
He was soon put into the possession of 
the blessing which he sought, became 
a preacher, and a Christian church was 
founded. 
In a similar way did they introduce 
the Gospel among the savages of North 
America; and of the effect which it 
produced, an Indian gave the follow- 
ing account, after his conversion to 
God:—“ One preacher came, and at- 
tempted to prove the existence of God. 
‘ And do you think,’ exclaimed they, 
‘ that we do not know that” Another 
said, ‘ Do not lie, nor steal, nor get 
drunk.’ ‘ Teach these things,’ said 
they, ‘ to your own countrymen.’ At 
last came brother Rauch, and sat down 
by me, saying, ‘ I come to you in the 
name of the Lord, who became a man, 
and shed his blood to save you.’ When 
he had spoken some time, being worn 
out with fatigue, he laid down to sleep 
upon a board. I then thought, What 
kind of man is this? I could kill hjm, 
but this gives him no concern. How- 
ever, I could not forget his words, and 
Iinterpreted them to the other Indians. 
Thus, through the grace of God, an 
awakening took place among us. I 
say therefore, brethren, preach Christ 
our Saviour, his sufferings and death, 
if you would have your words gain 
entrance among the heathens.” = 

Nearly fifty years have now elaps 
since the Moravians have established 
a mission among the Esquimaux Indi- 
ans, on the coast of Labrador; during 
which period they have annually sent 
to them a vessel with supplies, and 
with additional missionaries whenever 

ey have been wanted. And it isa 
singular circumstance, which seems to 
mark the superintending Providence 
of God, that through all the perils 
attendant on this tedious voyage, and 
the calamities of war, no instance has 
yet occurred in which this voyage has 
been ultimately prevented. This ves- 
sel is again on the eve of sailing, and 
is about to take some additional mis- 
sionaries to this inhospitable region. 
One of these has already spent twenty 
years in Labrador, and ten in Green- 
land. 

Surely, when men who thus brave 
every danger, and go among savages, 
with their lives apparently in their 
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the world, suffering a privation of all 
social intercourse, and denying them- 
selves all the accommodations of civil- 
ized life, in order that they may com- 
municate to the benighted heathen a 
knowledge of salvation through that 
Saviour whom they preach, they have 
a moral right to expect from their fel- 
low Christians of all denominations, 
that temporal support which the exi- 
gencies of their case demand. Huma- 
nity towards the Indians, and justice 
to themselves, plead strongly in their 
favour; and we cannot persuade our- 
selves, that those missions which they 
have established at the peril of their 
lives, some of which have flourished 
upwards of fourscore years, will be 
permitted to perish in the commence- 
ment of the 19th century, through the 
want of temporal support. 

In the missionary department, the 
Moravians have borne the burden and 
the heat of the day. A steady and 
undeviating line of rectitude has mark- 
ed their career. They have entered 
regions in which the sound of the Gos- 
pel had never been heard; and have 
explored the wilderness through un- 
trodden paths. They have disdained 
to court the eye of observation, or to 
listen to the voice of applause ; while, 
in many instances, their own hands 
have ministered to their necessities. 
In the success of their unremitting la- 
bours, perhaps they stand unrivalled. 

Phey have derived less assistance from 
a generous public than almost any 
other denomination of Christians ; and 
have given most unequivocal proofs, 
that they only hope for their recom- 
pense in the resurrection of the just. 
From their own resources they have 
hitherto chiefly derived their supplies ; 
and if these now fail them, it is unhap- 
pily through the operation of causes, 
which, by their peaceable demeanour, 
the tendency of their principles, and 
the influence of their precepts, they 
have been endeavouring to banish from 
the world. Qn these accounts we can- 
not but view them as genuine objects 
of true Christian regard; and we sin- 
cerely hope that they will always re- 
ceive that needful support, to which 
they seem to be so justly entitled. 

pe 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


THIS institution has been established 

many years, and its general utility is 

now no longer a subject of doubtful 
4 





speculation. Its twentieth annual 
meeting was held on Thursday morn- 
ing, May 13th, at the City of London 
Tavern; Josiah Reyner, Esq. in the 
chair. 

The Report which was read at this 
meeting, began with giving an account 
of its operations in foreign parts; ad- 
verting to the formation of similar 
societies in Germany, Prussia, Swe- 
den, Iceland, and the Russian empire. 
It appeared, also, that in France its 
principles operate with considerable 
force; and that in North America the 
societies formed for the distribution of 
tracts are greatly on the increase. In 
the West Indies, in Africa, in the East 
Indies, and even in China, great num- 
bers of tracts have been distributed in 
the vernacular languages of the peo- 
ple; but with what effect must be sub- 
mitted to the disposal of infinite wis- 
dom. 

The total number of tracts issued 
during the last year, amounted to 
4,043,321. Of these, 150,000 were in 
sheets, designed for sticking against 
the walls in dwelling-houses, work- 
shops, and manufactories; 351,000 
were foided, and chiefly designed for 
children; and upwards of 1,000,000 
were of the hawkers’ series. The to- 
tal loss on those with which hawkers 
had been supplied, and on such as had 
been given for various purposes, both 
at home and in foreign parts, amount- 
ed to upwards of nine hundred pounds. 
Within the twenty years, during which 
this society has been established, the 
whole number of tracts issued from 
the various depositories connected 
with it, was stated to exceéd thirty 
millions. At this anniversary the 
principal speakers were the following : 
—Thomas Pellatt, Esq. Rev. T. P. 
Bull, Capt. Smith, Rev. Dr. Steinkopff, 
Rey. Legh Richmond, Thomas Thomp- 
son, Esq. Mr. Howard, from Ham- 
burg, and the Rev. Mr, Mudie. 

The speeches which were delivered 
on this occasion were full of zeal and 
animation, and accompanied with a 
degree of eloquence, which the cha- 
racters of the speakers had taught the 
audience to expect. Several instances 
were given, in which the distribution 
of tracts had been attended with bene- 
ficial effects. And among the mul- 
titudes which were circulated, it was 
but fair to infer, that instances had 
occurred equally striking with those 
that had been noticed. Mr. Mudie 
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stated, that he had frequently distri- 
buted tracts among the sailors while 
crossing the ocean. In one instance, 
he gave a tract to a cabin boy, who 
seal it again and again with no small 
degree of agitation: at length, in a 
paroxysm of rage, he took the litile 

mphlet, and dashed it on the floor; 
but, as if unable to cast it off, he took 
it up, and read it once more. “ Before 
the day, however, was over, I had,” 
said Mr. Mudie, “the happiness to 
see this lad on his knees.” 


———— 
IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday, May 11th, 1819, the fifth 
annual meeting of this society was held 
at the London Tavern ; Thos. Walker, 
Esq. in the chair. The principal 
ers in this assembly were, the 

ev. Mark Wilks, Rev. Dr. Collyer, 
Rev. Mr. Morrison, Rev. Dr. Waugh, 
Rev. Mr. Urwick, Mr. O’Connor, Rev. 
Mr. Roberts, Thomas Wilson, Esq. Rev. 
Mr. Evans, Rev. Matthew Wilks, Rev. 
Dr. Bogue, and the Rev. John Davies. 

The great object of this institution 
is, to evangelize the inhabitants of 
Ireland, by circulating among them the 
true knowledge of those Scriptures, 
which, in many places, they are still 
forbidden to read. Of the state of 
this priest-ridden country, many me- 
lancholy pictures were drawn by the 
various speakers, founded chiefly upon 
actual observation, and arising from 
events of daily occurrence. The pre- 
valence of superstition, and the moral 
degradation of the people, were drawn 
in affecting colours; making, in their 
results, a forcible appeal to the hearts 
and understandings, as well as to the 

urses, of those who were present. 

uch, it was stated, had been already 
done; but much still remained, to call 
forth the active exertions.of every 
friend to humanity, to virtue, to ra- 
tional knowledge, and to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

Adverting to the distressed state of 
Treland, Mr. Roberts made the fol- 
lowing observation: — ‘“‘ While that 
country is thus weakened, and torn by 
internal divisions, Popery, more eager 
than the hungry vulture, preys upon 


the famished victim. But Popery is 
now on the retreat. You can scarcely 
get a priest to hold an argument. Su- 
perstition is decreasing ; and, though 
the agents of this society have been 
ted as enemies of the Estab- 
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lishment, they lay their hands u 
her Articles, and claim them for 
own. The opposition of there, 
is like the last echoings of the der 
dying upon the ear. The priest feels 
his weakness, shakes his palsied head, 
and curses the inquirer; but the time 
is fast approaching when he shall curse 
no more.” 

Mr. Evans stated, that several Ca- 
tholic families had been relieved, ina 
time of peculiar distress, by a society 
of which he had the honour to be an 
almoner. One of the women who had 
been thus relieved, was prevailed upon 
to send her children to the Sunday 
School. She was asked, “ Why do 
you send your children there” To 
this she replied, “‘ These people sent 
to me in my distress: I was , 
and they fed me; naked, and 
clothed me; I had no bed to lie upon, 
and they gave me one ; and now they 
give my children education: I have 

f a mind to be a Protestant.” 

If any thing were necessary to in- 
form us, that faith without works is 
dead, this circumsiance would 
the salutary lesson. Unless the minis- 
ters of the Protestant churches, whe- 
ther established or dissenting, out- 
preach and outlive the Catholic clergy, 
all attempts to draw the people from 
the superstitions in which y have 
been nursed, will prove abertive. Of 
the purity of principles, and the the- 
ory of orthodoxy, few only can judge; 
but the effects and consequences re- 
sulting in acts of true Christian bene- 
volence, all can discern, and all know 
how to appreciate. 

a 
WIDOWS’ FRIEND AND BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 
Tue design of this institution is not 
merely to relieve Widows, but to suc- 
cour distressed Females, whe, through 
sickness or unforeseen calamities, have 
been brought into a state of affliction, 
and having no friends on whom they 
can rely, or being at a distance from 
their homes. Of this benevolent So- 
ciety, the ninth annual meeting was 
held on Thursday evening, May 20th, 
at Bridewell Hospital; the Rev. H. 
Budd in the chair. It appeared from 
the Report which was read, that during 
the last year 913 individuals had been 
relieved, and 6000 visits paid; and 
also that twenty-six tons of potatoes 
had been distributed. During this 
= the donations and subserip- 
2 
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tions had amounted to £1,190, which, 
after defraying every expense, had 
left a balance of £150 in the hands of 
the Treasurer. But at this time, as 
they had 622 individuals on their 
books, this sum could not be expected 
to last long. 

Among the facts which were connect- 
ed with the Report, respecting the ob- 
jects of compassion that had fallen 
under the notice of the Committee, the 
following incident excited peculiar 
interest. A young woman, 19 years of 
age, had been enticed from her home 
by a young man, with whom she had 
unhappily formed a connection. Her 
father was a farmer, who resided some 
miles from London, and she was com- 
fortably provided for under his hospi- 
table Soak But, unfortunately, having 
fallen in company with a specious vil- 
lain at a ball, he prevailed upon her to 
leave her home, and repair with him 
to London. His persuasions and fair 
promises proved too successful, and 
they arrived in the metropolis, where, 
after a few days, she found herself 
abandoned by her seducer, with only 
one pound in her possession to provide 
for her subsistence. Being greatly 
reduced, she was discovered, after some 
time, by a gentleman netenemne this 
Society, who, learning from her the 
melancholy tale, and the place in which 
her friends resided, made them ac- 
quainted with her condition. Means 
Were soon used to restore her to the 
arms of an afflicted parent, who re- 
eeived her with tears of joy, and 
rejoiced to think, that his daughter had 
been rescued from utter destruction by 
the aid of this benevolent association. 

Connected with this institution is a 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, for the 
assisting of r Lying-in Women. 
it appeared from their Report, that 
during the preceding year 98 cases 
had been relieved ; that their stock of 
linen consisted of 20 boxes; that 
their contributions and subscriptions 
had amounted to £75, and their ex- 
penditure to £80. 

——= 
SOCIETY IN SCOTLAND FOR PROMOT- 
ING CHRISTIANITY IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS AND ISLANDS. 
It appears that this institution took 
its rise so early as 1701, from the bene- 
volence of a few public-spirited indi- 





viduals in Edinburgh, who formed 
themselves into a society for the re- | 


formation of manners; but with no 
design to extend the influence of their 
exertions beyond this metropolis and 
its vicinity. The activity, however, of 
its directors, and the discretion with 
which they managed their affairs, by 
giving t pg to their intentions, 
acquired for them a degree of respec- 
tability, and an addition of patronage, 
which they had by no means antici- 
pated. This increase of fund, of 
power, and of influence, soon gave 
extension to their field of usefulness, 
until it reached those distant regions 
of the North, which at that time were 
buried in ignorance and ‘superstition. 
Prior to this time, clergymen had been 
established in the various parishes ; 
but, from the vast extent of these pa- 
rishes, the labours of the ministers 
were rendered comparatively inef- 
ficient. 

The primary object of this institu- 
tion is, to impart, gratis, religious 
instruction to the poor. For this pur- 
pose, schools were erected in various 
parts. These now exceed 300, and 
contain upwards of 20,000 children. 
These pupils are said to be under 
the superintendence of able and dili- 
gent teachers, subjected to the ma- 
nagement and direction of the paro- 
chial clergy. In addition to this, 23 
missionaries are employed, and also 
several superannuated teachers ; and 
the beneficial influence of their united 
exertions is so conspicuous on society, 
that a moral reformation may be said, 
in no small degree, to have been ef- 
fected. 

The whole population of the High- 
lands is computed at nearly 400,000 
souls, among whom the advantages 
resulting from this Society are daily 
diffused. And it is but just to state, 
that the long acknowledged reputation, 
which, for purity of morals and supe- 
riority of intelligence, connecting itself 
with the Scottish peasantry, has so 
decidedly distinguished them, is in no 
small degree owing to the happy ef- 
fects of this institution. 

Soon after this Society began to ac- 
quire reputation, a patent was obtain- 
ed, in 1709, to give it stability; and 
on this establishment there are nearly 
14,000 scholars, who receive nothing 
but instruction. But by a_ second 
patent, granted in 1738, all the addi- 
tional pupils are also instructed in 
manual occupations. The expense of 
this Society is stated at about £5000 
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per annum, including the instruction of 
some in those districts where the Gaelic 
language is spoken, and the support 
of two missionaries employed among 
the Tartars and the North American 
Indians. The patronage with which 
the Society is honoured, is in the high- 
est degree respectable. The Dukes of 
Kent and Sussex are joint Presidents; 
and the Dukes of Bedford and Wel- 
lington, together with several Noble 
Lords, are among the Vice-Presidents. 

With this Society there is a Corre- 
sponding Board, in London, the anni- 
versary meeting of which was held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, on May the 
19th ; the Right Hon. Lord Saltoun in 
the chair. By those who attended, 
the great object of the Society was kept 
in view; and a readiness to support it 
was fully evinced by the liberal sub- 
scriptions that were announced by the 
Secretary. Some few spoke on the 
occasion; among whom was the Rev. 
Dr. Collyer, whose eloquence rarely 
fails to command attention and re- 
spect. His observations tended to 
enforce the necessity of continuing 
their united exertions to suppress vice, 
and to give permanency to virtuous 
principles, in order to ensure virtuous 
practice. 

To such benevolent institutions as 
those to which we have adverted, in 
this and two preceding numbers, the 
world is highly indebted for those mild 
and meliorating principles, which have 
to acertain degree, already softened 
the ferocity of the human character. 
Past successes give directions for our 
future conduct; and, so far as we are 
capable of connecting in our views 
the end which we have in pursuit, and 
the means throagh which it is to be 
obtained, nothing seems better calcu- 
lated than benevolence, to accomplish 
a moral revolution in the world. In 
the present state of things, the pros- 
pects are fair; but much remains to be 
done: nor can we suppose that the ex- 
ertions of active virtue will be rendered 
unnecessary, until the earth shall 
renewed in righteousness, and all flesh 
shall see the salvation of God. 





TO VERITAS, ON BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 


On the 2ist of April last, we were | &c 


favoured with a letter bearing the sig- 
nature of “ Veritas,” which we noticed 
in our acknowledgments to Corre- 


spondents. This, we then intended 
seamen t the next number of the 
Imperial Magazine ; but its insertion 
was postponed, for reasons which we 
have now an opportunity of assigning. 

We have this day, July 6th, receiv- 
ed from Veritas another letter, re- 
minding us of the preceding, and 
inquiring the cause of its not being 
inserted, as we had given him some 
reason to expect. This article is in- 
tended as a reply to his question. 

His letter dated April 21st appeared 
to us, on mature examination, to in- 
volve a serious charge, that seemed to 
fall indiscriminately on a large body 
of respectable individuals, who are 
actively engaged in the ‘_ oo of 
some benevolent institutions. Now, as 
Veritas was personally unknown to us, 
and we were unable to vouch for the 
authenticity of his statements, we 
hesitated to give his letter to the world, 
until we could ascertain to what ex- 
tent the charges it contained were 
applicable. 

Under these impressions, we have 
made various inquiries into the con- 
duct of the Collectors for the Bible 
and Missionary Societies; but we 
have not hitherto received any replies, 
inducing us to believe that the charges 
brought against them, can be sup- 
ported by any thing more than an 
appeal to a few solitary facts. We 
know of none, besides those of which 
Veritas has informed us; and these, 
we fear, would not justify our insertion 
of his letter as it now stands. But 
that the object, which, we believe, 
from the best motives, he had in view, 
may not be wholly lost, we here sub- 
join a few extracts.— 

“ The evil to which I allude is that 
of the Collectors or Solicitors of Reli- 
gious Societies, employing improper 
and unhallowed influence, where it 
can be used, over the objects of their 
solicitation. The small circle of life in 
which the writer of this moves, has 
produced more than one instance of 


be | persons in respectable life, one of them 


a female, menacing those whose hands 
and whose genius-are honourably en- 
gaged in procuring a slender subsist- 
ence, to withdraw from them their 
wonted patronage, and to transfer it to 
some more submissive plebeians, &c. 


“ J should be glad, did the cause of 
complaint terminate here. But there 





is another evil, existing to a greater 
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extent than that I have mentioned. I 
now refer to the industry with which 
the interviews and conversations the 
above persons have had with those, 
whom, in the discharge of their labo- 
rious function, they have visited, have 
been retailed in their social or official 
circles; of course, with the customary 
advantage of increase and hyperbole.” 

Wherever facts like these exist, we 
concur with Veritas in opinion, that 
they cannot be too severely reprobated. 
It is a species of persecution, and is 
doing evil that good may come. The 
innocent, however, ought not to be in- 
volved in the reprehensions which only 
the guilty merit; and from the known 
character of those who take the lead in 
the support of these noble institutions, 
we feck the utmost confidence, that 
nothing more is necessary to put a 
final period to these irregularities, than 
their being known. 

From the tone and manner in which 
Veritas has written his letter, we have 
every reason to believe him friendly to 
these benevolent institutions, which 
are so honourable to our country: nei- 
ther do we impute his observations to 
any worse motive, than that of wishing 
to wipe off the spots with which the 
lovely picture appears to be disfigured. 
Should he not be altogether satisfied 
with the extracts we have taken, and 
with the remarks now made on the 
occasion, by signifying his opinion, 
and communicating his name in confi- 
dence, his whole letter shall appear in 
the next number of the Imperial Ma- 
gazine. 

—_~—> > 


Answer to Queries, inserted p. 377. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

Havin read in your excellent Maga- 
zine for June, p. 377, an article, which 
contains two important questions, I 
take the liberty to send you some ob- 
servations on each, which, I hope, will 
tend to diminish their difficulty, if they 
cannot be deemed satisfactory. 

The questions to which I allude are 
stated as follows: —‘“‘ Quest. Ist. How 
am I to distinguish the evil propensi- 
ties of my heart, from the temptations 
of Satan ?— Quest. 2d. How am I to 
distinguish the operations of the Spirit 
of Ged, from what is called Con- 
seience ?” 

With respect to the first of these 

6 





questions, I answer thus. The evil 
propensities of my heart are displayed, 
when I deliberately commit an act 
which I at that time know to be sinful, 
but in which I chuse to indulge, rather 
than do violence to my unholy desires, 
by cutting off the right hand, or pluck- 
ing out the right eye. These evil pro- 
pensities are principally manifested in 
our besetting or habitual sins. The 
temptations of Satan, on the contrary, 
appear, in my opinion, accompanied 
with distinct characteristics. When 
Satan has power over me, I am rather 
hurried into the commission of sin for 
want of deliberation, than led to the 
act through the influence of my natural 
propensities. He takes an advantage 
of my unwatchfulness; and, lulling 
my conscience asleep, conducts me to 
the fatal deed, during this state of 
temporary delirium. But conscience, 
delivered from the spell, soon awakens 
with sevenfold vengeance, and arms 
its reproaches with all its stings. 

The observations which I have made 
on the first question, are intimately 
connected with the remarks I have to 
make on the second. When my con- 
science, after I have done wrong, either 
through the evil propensities of my 
nature, or the temptations of Satan, 
loads me with its upbraidings, and 
brings u my soul a consciousness 
of guilt, I am led thereby to fear God ; 
but my conscience cannot deliver me 
from the condemnation which I feei. 
It only informs me that I have done 
wrong, and creates horror; but it 
does not create in my heart that love to 
God which I ought to have. I may 
fear, and yet not love, God. Con- 
science, when awakened, may lead to 
the former; yet nothing but the de- 
lightful influences of the Spirit of God 
can produce the latter: and this love, 
accompanied with additional light, 
guides me in the performance of that 
which is pleasing in the sight of God. 

I have frequently found, in my own 
experience, a sufficient proof of what 
I have thus stated. When the Holy 
Spirit was not in operation, conscience 
bore testimony to my guilt; but it 
certainly did not teach me to love God. 
But now, having the Spirit, I realize 
a great change; and I have no doubt, 
that my experience corregponds with 
that of other Christians,“since I am 
persuaded that it is conformable to 
the Word of God. 

I hope that these brief statements 
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which I have given, will prove satis- 
factory to “A Constant Reader,” by 
whom the questions have been pro- 
posed. Trusting that this will be the 
case,—I remain, Sir, yours, respect- 


fully, A CoRRESPONDENT. 
Hereford, July 10th, 1819. 
ee eco 
On Sunday Newspapers. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Tue vast increase of Sunday News- 
papers, within the last few years, has 
furnished an occasion of real regret to 
every serious reflecting person, who 
wishes well to his country; and it is 
greatly to be feared, that they will 
ultimately prove a source of incalcu- 
lable evil among the middle and work- 
ing classes of the community. 

e publicity given to those papers, 
especially in the Metropolis, and the 
facility with which they may be pro- 
cured, are such strong inducements to 
their being purchased, as but too few 
have virtue enough to resist. It is truly 
lamentable to see, with what eager- 
ness and avidity those which are vehi- 
cles of sedition, immorality, and barba- 
rism, are sought after: and considerin 
& Br geen: and Bye red of — 
° se papers, the — of or 
and a may well be p Kacow 
at the injury already done, and now 
doing, to the morals of society, by this 
widely-spreading evil. 

The open and daring violation of 
law and decency, by the sale of those 
— on the y, is not the 
only evil of which we complain. The 
time necessarily consumed in perusing 
them, and the bad impressions made 

the mind by the infidel senti- 
ments which some contain, are but too 
evident, in the manifest neglect of the 
services of the sanctuary, and the avow- 
ed disregard of all classes to the decent 
observance of the Lord’s day. 

If, Sir, Legislature refuse, be- 
cause of the revenue this traffic pro- 
duces, to step forward and arrest the 
age of the evil; if magistrates, 

m motives best known to them- 
selves, sleep at their post, instead of 
putting the existing laws in force 
against those who so wantonly and un- 
necessarily violate them, the guilt lieth 
at their door. But the real Christian 
of every is unequivocally and 
loudly called upon, by present circum- 


stances, to step forward to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty; that, by 
circulating copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, distributing religious tracts, and 
instructing the children of the Poor, by 
means of Sabbath Schools, in the 
principles of religion and virtue, he 
may endeavour to check the widening 
course of this mighty torrent of vice 
and infidelity, which threatens to 
inundate our hitherto highly-favoured 
country.—I remain, Sir, yours, re- 
spectfully, : 

June 28th, 1819; Lambeth, Surry. 

———EEEEEEEE 


[We insert the following lines, because 
they evince both humour and origi- 
nality. Their having been overlooked, 
is the only reason why they have not 
appeared sooner. | 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 

Sir, I am one of those old queers, 

Who has not, for a length of years, 

Read what’s deem’d periodical, 

Scarce news or magazines at all : 

Though in times past, for one so poor, 

Perhaps but few who read them more. 
But party spirit got so high, 

1 eould not well the trath desery 

In politics ; and, more prodigious, 

Those who stood high ) religious, 

Instead of candour and forbearance, 

Seem’d stren’ous to be at variance: 

So much, I knew not which to go to, 

But bluntly left them all in toto ; 

And took the neutral part, until 

Something came forth to fit my will. 

Thus odd [ stand and single go, 

Am frequent call’d Will Will-be-so. 

What! though not many will abide me, 

My comfort is, but few deride me; 

For, long as I’m in this persuasion, 

My aim isto give “ none occasion.” 
Going. by Smith’s* window, what was seen, 

But your “ i zine |” 

Thinking I had a mind to try it, 

But foth to run the risk to buy it ; 

Yet full as loth to pass with none on’t, 

So ask’d indulgence with the loan on’t. 

Now this was on Satirday eve; 

Well, Sir, if you dare me believe, 

By lamp-light took some dips into it, 

Set to next day, and read quite through it. 
I scorn the contempt or sneer, 

But tell you, if you persevere, 

And do yeur best hencefarth to 

Depend upon it, I’m your rr1enp. 

You have my leave, if you're inclin’d, 

To let the Public know my mind. 


Both prose and verse have my regard : 
Sir, your’s, to serve, 
Tur Aevaric Banp. 





Fi ineet. 
igen, © The Publisher in Lynn, Norfolk, 








. 
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EVENING. 
BY J. D., LIVERPOOL. 
When the Sun is fast declining, 
Hosh’d the sylvan concert fails; 
Nymphs, their flow’ry chaplets twining, 
Wait the zephyr’s balmy gales. 
In his golden chariot resting, 
Ling’ring sits the orb of day ; 
Clouds, with beauteous tints investing, 
Mingle in his parting ray. 
Twilight next, her mantle spreading, 
Shews the plains in sable drest ; 
Fleeting shadows, lightly treading, 
Leave the world to peace and rest. 
Placid sleep, the soul beguiling, 
is the wretcli’s cares away; 
Hope presents her hand, and, smiling, 
‘oints him to a brighter day. 
Thousand gems the skies adorning, 
Kindly fill the azure space, 
Wait the glorious king of morning, 
Rising to assume his place. 


— > 
On the Birch of O’Callaghan, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

SIR, 

Your correspondent A. D. has been 
very much deceived respecting the 
author of “The Birch,” inserted in 
your Magazine, p. 351. Those lines 
sprang from the per of the late learned 
and respected Rev. Thomas Wilson, 
for many years Master of the Free 
Grammar School of Clithero. I do 
not know that they were ever printed ; 
but they, together with several other 
effusions of his playful fancy, obtain- 
ed an extensive circulation in manu- 
script through most of the respectable 
families of Clithero and its vicinity. 
A member of one of these families lent 
me, when a boy at Clithero school, a 
——ae containing several pieces 
of Mr. Wilson’s composition: ‘‘ The 
Birch” formed one of the coilection. 
The two first lines of the poem, as 
given in the Imperial Magazine, do 
not belong to the original ; and several 
others have been altered to suit the 
name of O’Callaghan. I notice par- 
ticularly the last lines, which, in the 
original, run thus: 

“Then, if such be its virtues, we'll bow to the tree, 

And the bireh, tike the laurel, immortal shall be.” 

I know not why the Rev. Henry 
Hayden, A. M. should presume to call 
himself the author of the poem in ques- 
tion; but of this I am fully certain, 





that he has no more claim to the com- 
position, than has, Sir, yours, respect- 


ully, . 
P. M. junr. 
No. 1, Lambert-street, Liverpool, 
12th July, 1819. 
—><-— 
Dr. Horne, late Bishop of Norwich, 
in his Collection of Anecdotes, records 
the following : 

“There were at one time, in one 
College at Oxford, six Physicians. 
Of two, the feet and breath were offen- 
sive: one was remarkably lean: two 
were quarrelsome and turbulent: and 
one very ignorant in his profession.— 
They were called Plague, Pestilence, 
and Famine; Battle, Murder, and 
Sudden Death.” 

ee 
Tue following TasLe exhibits all the 
Transits of Venus, from the year 1631 
to 2360, inclusive, with the interval of 
ears between each two, that the regu- 
arity and order in which they return 
may be the better observed.— 
An. Dom, Mon 


Interval of sears. 
1631 December. 
1638 December. 8 
1761 June. 122 
1769 June. 8 
1874 December. 105 
1882 December. 8 
2004 June. 122 
2012 June. 8 
2117 December. 105 
2125 December. 8 
2247 June. 122 
2255 June. 8 
2360 December. 105 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, Bristol, 7th July, 1819. 
In what is denominated the Apostles’ 
Creed, as well as that of St. Athana- 
sius, introduced into the Liturgy made 
use of in the public worship of our 
Established Church, (of which I have 
the honour to be a member,) it is said 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
after bowing his head on the Cross, 
descended into hell. Now, as I can- 
not reconcile myself to declare, in the 


immediate presence of an _ all-wise 
God, that I believe what I do not 


really believe, I make a point of omit- 


ting this of the Creed. I acknow- 
ledge, Sir, I may be committing an 
error in rejecting this doctrine; there- 
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fore, if you think it an inquiry worth 
a place in your Magazine, I shall feel 
obliged to any of your learned corres- 
pondents for a satisfactory explanation 
of this important question not only for 


my own good, but for the good of 


many that may be doubtful on the 
same subject. 
Iam, yours, obediently, 
A SEARCHER. 





A NEWMARKET ANECDOTE. 


Some years since, a Duke of Cumber- 
land attending the races, missed his 
pocket-book, containing property to a 
large amount. Before the horses start- 
ed, several gentlemen came about him, 
and proposed various bets. The Duke 
replied, that “‘ he had lost his mone 

already, and could not afford to risk 





any more on that day.” It was not 
long, before he found the horse on 
which he intended to bet had been 
distanced: he consoled himself with 
the reflection, that the loss of his poc- 
ket-book was only a temporary evil; 
since, had not this misfortune befallen 
him, he should have paid much more to 
the worthies of the Turf. The race had 
not long ended, before a veteran half- 
pay officer presented his Royal High- 
ness with his pocket-book, rm | 
all the property, saying, that he 

found it near the stand, but had not an 
opportunity of presenting it sooner. 
The Duke, on hearing this, generously 
replied, “ I am glad it has fallen into 
such good hands. Keep it: had it not 
been for this accident, it would by this 
time have been distributed the 
blacklegs and thieves of Ne et.” 











COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT FOR JULY. 
Iw closing our last Report, we noticed the symptoms of an incipient improvement in the pros- 


pects for commerce ; and we should have been happy to have congra 


realization of our ho 


our readers on the 


Although some leading articles have experienced an increased demand, yet a great languor 
still pervades most of the departments of commerce. Our stocks of sugar are one-fifth less than 
in the preceding year, and prices ruling 10s. per cwt. lower; yet the consumption has sensibly 
diminished. In the manufacturing districts, so much distress prevails, that the demands for this 
article have been very small, notwithstanding this season is very favourable for its consumpti 
Many of the Refiners have declined working for the present; as neither the calls of the home 
trade, nor of export, could prevent a great accumulation of stocks. 

Coffee has advanced materially in consequence of a foreign demand : it seems, however, gra- 
dually to be retrograding, and the export vent is at present very trivial. 

The demand for Cottons has been very extensive, and the sales, during the last four weeks, 
have amounted to 36,300 bags. There is scarcely any perceptible advance in the value. Ame- 
rican Cottons have been in the most request, and East Indias are not so easily obtainable at the 


former quoted prices. 


Dyeing Woods are in abundance ; yet their present low currency induces holders to be more 


firm, and no farther depreciation is expected. 


Baltic articles are generally at very moderate rates, and no decline anticipated. 

Grain has advanced considerably since our last; and, judging from present > 
the labours of the harvest can scarcely commence in less than three or four weeks from this 
period. Wheats are represented to be small and thin-eared ; other kinds of Grain are reported 
to he more promising. The crops of Hay are unusually strong, and throughout the kingdom 


the harvest has been abundant. 


The importations of Timber from the British Colonies in America have commenced, and are 


selling very low. A cargo of 600 logs of St. Domingo Mahogany was yesterday seld at the 
. 


average price of 20d. per foot. 


As yet, there have been no accounts from the Greeniand Fisheries. They have been looked 
for with some anxiety since the commencement of the month. This delay is rather an unfavour- 
able augury, and holders of parcels now on hand demand an advance of £3 per tun. 

All the foreign exchanges are now in favour of this country, and the prices of Gold and Silver 


have again declined. 


The tide of Emigration, from the port of Liverpool, seems to flow in an uninterrupted channel ; 
and, from the subjoined official returns, appears to be annually on the increase.— 


Families. Individuals. Individuals, married & single. Total. 
1816.......163 composing 620...20+-++00 1295 United States of America. 1915 
55 eccccecc cet Wc cccccccecce 364 British North America. 614 

1B17% ce ccccchOFccccecscclMlecccccccesccdeee U. Ss. A. 5586 
58.. eeoreeee ++) ee eee 333 B.N. A. 555 
1818--.-+-.954 eeeeeeere Wiebe ccvecss eee U.S. A. 9934 
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